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Pearl: The “hy3 seysoun” 


It would solve one perplexity in our reading of Pearl if we could 
know what the poet means when he tells us that he saw his wonderous 
vision in an herber “in Augoste in a hy3 seysoun, / Quen corne is 
coruen wyth croke3 kene.” His indirection is disarming and baffling. 
We can think of a number of August festival times — Lammas, the 
Assumption, the Transfiguration — but which of these he means as 
the time of the vision is still in doubt. To begin with there is the 
difficulty of discovering a “hy3 seysoun” which may be in some way 
understood as a harvest festival (for it is reasonably certain that the 
poet means the phrase “ Quen corne is coruen ” to be read epexegetical- 
ly), and then the difficulty of finding some means of associating the 
day, the harvest, and the vision. Most readers probably agree with 
Gollanez, who thought that the vision may have taken place on 
Lammas, a popular harvest festival in the Middle Ages when the 
first-fruits of the harvest were offered as hosts to be consecrated at 
Mass on the first day of August. E. V. Gordon preferred this ex- 
planation to Osgood’s suggestion of the Assumption,? and in his 


1 Pearl, ed. E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1953), lines 40-41. 

* Osgood, (“The Pearl”: A Middle English Poem, Boston, 1906, p. xvi) 
believed the only feast important enough to warrant being called “ hy3” 
would be the Assumption. Sister Madeleva (“ Pearl”: A Study in Spiritual 
Dryness, New York, 1925, pp. 109-110) suggested the Transfiguration, but 
rejected it in favor of the Assumption, because it is of lower liturgical rank. 
Allegorical interpretations of the poem have usually found the Assumption 
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edition of Pearl, he remarked that since the poet seems to stress the 
cutting of the corn “ there may be an intention to suggest the gather- 
ing of the Lord’s harvest, with the pearl as one of the ‘ first-fruits ’ ” 
— “as newe fruyt to God ful due” (894).° 
Scriptural allusions are a known characteristic of the poet’s style; 

and Gordon’s explanation, because it relates the harvest motif to the 
matter of the poem, is valuable and probably correct. It is keyed 
closely to the text, and calls attention, inevitably, to other harvest 
images in the opening stanzas. Line 32, for instance, “ No whete were 
elle; to wone3 wonne,” is another reference to the Lord’s harvest, 
because it combines with the mention of the cutting of the corn to 
recall the last phrases of Matt. 15, 30: “ Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them: 
but gather the wheat into my barn.” The parable of the harvest is, 
in fact, woven throughout the design of the third and fourth stanzas; 
it appears again in lines 29-30; 33-36: 

Flor and fryte may not be fede 

Per hit doun drof in molde3 dunne;... 

Of goud vche goude is ay bygonne; 

So semly a sede mo3t fayly not, 

Pat spryngande spyce3 vp ne sponne 

Of pat precios perle wythouten spotte. 


Here the phrasing recalls the “ good seed ” that a man sowed in his 
field and which “ was sprung up and brought forth fruit ” (Matt. 13, 
24-26) ; the pearl is metaphorically the “semly sede ” and the spices 
the “flor and fryte.” The metaphors are in turn allusions to the 
parable. These four allusions: to the seed, the fruit, the harvest, and 
the barn, not only confirm Gordon’s suggestion that the poet intends 
to recall the parable of the last harvest, but they evidence a design 
of metaphorical allusions which recall both the setting and the time 
of the last harvest. Certain primary details are analogous: the seed 
and the pearl; the wheat and the spices; the harvest and the “ hy3 
seysoun.” It would seem that the poet has so designed these stanzas 
that the herber becomes, in one aspect at least, a symbolic motif in 
which the scheme of the herber reproduces the scheme of the last 


harvest.* 
the most convenient date of the vision, because of the wealth of Marian 


symbolism in the late middle ages. 


* Gordon, p. 47. 
*That the herber has other scriptural aspects is evident from Marie P. 
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The poet’s purpose, I believe, is to use the symbolic design of the 
herber as an introduction to the theme of the vision. The use of an 
inset motif to introduce or outline the theme of a poem is a common 
device of medieval poetic. Dorothy Everett pointed out (Proc. Brit. 
Acad., 1950, pp. 131-154) that it is a device fashioned from the verbal 
figure repetitio, which the manuals defined as a restatement of the 
same matter in different words. As a larger structural device it may 
appear either as a series of parallel situations which repeat the same 
theme in distinctly different contexts, or it may appear as an intro- 
ductory setting or story outlining the theme of a poem. Chaucer, for 
example, uses the Ceys and Alcione story to outline the theme of the 
Book of the Duchess. The herber of Pearl may be a structural 
repetitio of the same kind. The simplest reading of the Pearl vision 
is the revelation of the pearl-maiden’s resurrection, and the harvest 
setting would serve to introduce the resurrection theme by bringing 
to mind the last harvest when the righteous will be gathered into the 
barn like ripened fruit: “as newe fruyt to God ful due” (894).° 

The modern reader, however, may have difficulty associating the 
harvest with the resurrection, for the parable is usually thought of 
as an explanation of the last judgment when the wheat will be 
separated from the tares—a theme not to be found in the poet’s 
allusions. There are no tares in the herber. In our Lord’s explanation 
of the parable (Matt. 13, 36-43) the harvest is both a figure of the 
last judgment and a promise of the resurrection: “The field is the 
world ; the good seed are the children.of the kingdom . . . the harvest 
is the end of the world. . . . Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” In the herber the spices 
which grow from the pearl “ schyne3 ful schyr agayn pe sunne ... pis 
worte3 ful schyre and schene ” (28, 42), so it is probably to recall this 
glory of the resurrection that the poet has chosen to shadow the “ huyle ” 
with the brilliance of flowering spices. The brilliance of the “ worte3 ” 
and the cutting of the corn are equally emphasized; and, since these 
shining plants grow from a good seed and shine on the very day of 
the harvest when the wheat is to be gathered into barns, the “ spot 
pat I in speche expoun” (39) is a repetitio of the scene in the 


Hamilton’s “ The Meaning of the Middle English Pearl,” PMLA, Lxx (1955), 
805-824. The various aspects do not necessarily preclude one another; the 
harvest determines only the time and place of the vision. 

5] take the simplest reading of the vision theme, for the resurrection may 
have other allegorical significations within the poem. These meanings would 
be implicit in those other aspects of the herber as the hortus conclusus, the 
Garden of Eden, or other scriptural gardens. 
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parable — the same matter in different words. The selection of detail, 
however, indicates that the poet intends “ bat spot” as a repetitio of 
only those figures in the parable which typify the glory of the children 
of God who on the day of the harvest will shine like the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father — “ As glysnande golde pat man con schere, / 
So schon pat schene an-vnder shore ” (165-166). 

When, then, is the day of the harvest? For medieval Christians the 
days mentioned in scripture were never-ending, and their events are 
repeated endlessly in the life of the soul, the life of the Church, 
and the life of all mankind until they are completed in eternity. In 
the life of the Church these repetitions form the cycle of liturgical 
feasts which were not thought of as annual recollections of events 
completed once for all, but as re-presentations in time of the separate 
acts in the timeless drama of redemption, typologically renewing 
eternal and timeless events. Each feast in the liturgical year, there- 
fore, had its traditional symbolic value which was explained in sermons 
according to the typological exegesis elaborated by the Fathers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to learn that the significance of one of these 
feasts in the August calendar — the Transfiguration — agrees closely 
with that of the other images in the herber as a type and a symbol of 
the glory of the resurrection. 

In the typology of the commentaries, the significance of the Trans- 
figuration derives from the fact that it was said to have taken place 
on the eighth day, which in biblical exegesis signifies the last day and 
therefore eternity. In the gospel of the feast, St. Matthew says that 
it took place “ post dies sex” (Matt. 17, 1-9; cf. Mark. 9, 1). His 
account is at odds with that given by St. Luke who says: “ Factum 
est autem post haec verba fere dies octo” (Luke. 9, 28). The 
discrepancy in the number of days was first discussed by St. Jerome 
(among the Latin fathers) and his exegesis became the locus classicus 
for explanations of the typology of the Transfiguration. St. Jerome 
explained the apparent contradiction in this manner: “ Et post dies 
sex, assumens Jesus Petrum ... Nunc quaeritur quomodo post dies 
sex assumpserit eos, et duxerit in montem excelsum seorsum: cum 
Lucas evangelista octonarium numerum ponat. Sed facilis responsio 
est, quia hic medii ponuntur dies, ibi primus additur et extremus. .. . 
Et transfiguratus est ante eos. Qualis futurus est tempore judicandi, 
talis apparuit apostolis ” (PL, 26, 121). That is to say, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark reckoned exclusively in the manner of the Jews; St. 
Luke inclusively in the manner of the Romans; and St. Jerome, by 
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placing the event on the eighth day, like a true Roman, set the pattern 
for all subsequent commentaries and sermons which elaborated and 
detailed his exegesis always with the sense that the eighth day 
figuratively defined the transfiguration as a type of Christ’s glory on 
the last day: “qualis futurus est . . . talis apparuit.” The com- 
mentators who followed St. Jerome extended his typology to interpret 
Christ’s transfiguration not only as a type of Christ’s glory at the 
resurrection, but as a type of the glory of the saints as well. In this 
interpretation the similarity of the phrases “ and his face did shine as 
the sun ” and “ the righteous shall shine forth as the sun ” played an 
important part. Each writer, of course, developed the theme in his 
own manner, but a sermon of Peter the Venerable is of particular 
interest. He begins: ° 

Videte, fratres, gloriam solemnitatis, videte opus Trinitatis, videte mysterium 
resurrectionis. Et quare dixi resurrectionis? ... Vident hoe apostoli, sed 
non nisi post octo fere dies. Sic namque, ait Lucas evangelista: Post haec 
verba fere dies octo, et assumpsit Jesus Petrum, et Jacobum, et Joannem. 
Nostis, qui Scripturis sacris animum applicastis, quod senarius numerus 
malorum praesentium passionem, septenarius animarum requiem, octonarius 
carnis designat resurrectionem. Nam et sexta die homo conditus ad lavorem 
nascitur, et Christus proba flagella, crucem et mortem patitus, et septima a 
laboribus vacare Deus praecepit; ipseque in assumpta carne liber a passioni- 
bus in sepulcro quiescit; et octava resurgens spem nobis resurrectionis et 
immortalis vitae contulit.... Recte ergo a Christo in monte in mentem 
discipuli ducuntur, quia post resumpta jam immortalia corpora, ab imos ad 
sublimia, ab humilibus ad excelsus, a terrenis ad caelestia sancti ab ipso 
sublevantur, et si nunquam ab eo dissociandi in aeternum sociantur. Tune 
vere ducentur seorsum, quia comista tritico ultra zizania non latebunt, sed 
ab angelis messoribus ad comburendum in fasciculos alligabuntur; triticum 
autem Domini jussu seorsum in ejus horreum recondetur. 


The manner in which the Venerable Peter uses the scriptural figures 
of the last harvest to explain the various spiritual senses of the trans- 
figuration, and in turn uses the scene of the transfiguration to explain 
the senses in which we may understand the scene of the last harvest, 
would correspond with the method used by the Pearl-poet if we read 
the “ hy3 seysoun ” as a metaphor of the Transfiguration and see in 
the herber an emblem of the last harvest. The one, so to speak, 
interprets the other and both typify the glory of eternal life and the 


* PL, 189, 953-956. The mount of the Transfiguration would be one ex- 
planation of the poet’s “huyle”; and Peter’s phrase “in monte in mentem ” 
supports those who read the poem as an allegory of the soul or of the con- 
templative life. Similarly, the various truths revealed by the Transfiguration 
agree with recent allegorical interpretations of the poem. 
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brilliance of the children of God. The practiced ease with which the 
poet has fashioned his design shows his familiarity with the manner of 
typological thinking; and the arrangement of the imagery and the 
pointed allusions suffice to show his manner of adapting the mode of 
typology, imitating the familiar motif, without losing its traditional 
meaning.’ 

The element of typology, it seems to me, provides the necessary 
poetic nexus between the day, the place, and the matter of the vision. 
The subject of the vision is the splendor of the innocent brides of the 
Lamb — in whatever sense we understand that splendor or how it 
is earned. In the vision everything is transformed into gleaming 
brilliance, and the pearl-maiden appears transfigured like Christ whose 
“face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light ” 
(Matt. 17, 2): 

At be fote pberof per sete a faunt, 
A mayden of menske, ful debonere; 
Blysnande whyt wat3 hyr bleaunt. 
I knew hyr wel, I hade sen hyr ere. 


As glysnande golde bat man con schere, 
So schon pat schene an-vnder shore. (160-166) 


This brilliance is foreshadowed in the shining “ blome3 ” in the herber 
during the harvest time, but it is the day of the Transfiguration which 
defines most clearly the time and the place of the vision. Parables 
and allegories and poetic fictions, even the vision of the Apocalypse, 
have only mediate value as indirect manifestations of a glory beyond 
our comprehension. Christ’s transfiguration on the mountain is 
neither parable nor allegory, neither fiction nor vision; it is the one 
historical actuality which anticipates in time the realities of eternity. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the poet’s vision of eternal glory take place 
in the “ hy3 seysoun ” of the Transfiguration: “ qualis futurus est... 
talis apparuit.” 


Wilson College WILLIAM J. KNIGHTLEY 


7 For the technique and use of typology in medieval poetry, see Erich Auer- 
bach, Typologische Motive in der Mittelalterlichen Literatur, Koéln, 1953. 
In a future study I hope to analyze other typological structures which the 
poet uses to correlate the allegorical meanings of the poem. 
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The Accuracy of Spenser’s Letter to Raleigh 


In his recent note on the relationship to the Faerie Queene of 
Spenser’s Letter to Raleigh,’ Professor A. C. Hamilton makes the 
sensible suggestion that the Letter, in spite of apparent inaccuracies, 
serves Spenser’s purpose, delineates Spenser’s method of composition, 
and is still the best guide to understanding that complicated poem. 
Although the writer is in general agreement, he feels that Mr. 
Hamilton has gone too far in explaining away contradictions and 
that the ultimate effect of his urging may be that of still greater 
confusion. 

The starting point of Mr. Hamilton’s note is the chorus of criticism 
over the past thirty years that complains of Spenser’s inaccuracy in 
reflecting upon his poem. In particular they charge that Spenser in 
relating the beginnings of Books I, II, and III, does not represent 
what actually happens in the poem; that, whereas the poem begins 
with the Redcross Knight and Una on their journey, Spenser in the 
Letter represents it as beginning at the court of Gloriana with Una’s 
complaint ; that, whereas the poem begins with Guyon and the Palmer 
finding Amavia and Ruddymane, Spenser in the Letter represents 
it as beginning with the Palmer’s appearance at the court, and so on. 

Mr. Hamilton explains these apparent inconsistencies by arguing 
that Spenser himself indicates the difference between his poetic 
method, of beginning in media res, and that of the historiographer, 
who must begin at the beginning.- ‘That is, Spenser in the Letter 
begins at the beginning as an historian, whereas in the poem he begins 
as a poet, in media res. And the events related, in this light, do 
actually correspond to the substance of the poem. 

Mr. Hamilton further argues that the brief summaries of the 
beginning action in the Letter are intended only as a kind of symbolic 
pageant so that we should not expect literal correspondence, although 
he insists that it is there, concluding, “ If the Letter is properly read, 
I would claim that there are no divergencies with the poem.” * 

This is simply taking a good idea too far. For there is one clear 
and undeniable discrepancy between the Letter and the poem in Book 
II. Spenser in the Letter recounts the Palmer’s arrival at the court 
of Gloriana “The second day ther came in a Palmer bearing an 


1A. C. Hamilton, “ Spenser’s Letter to Ralegh,’ MLN, Lxxt1 (November, 


1958), 481-485. 
2 Ibid., p. 485. 
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Infant with bloody hands, .. .”* This could in no way tally with 
the action of the poem, from either the historiographer’s or the poet’s 
point of view. For Guyon and the Palmer are together at the begin- 
ning of the book when the babe is discovered, whereas in the Letter 
the Palmer’s appearance with the babe is the point of departure for 
Guyon. Neither does Mr. Hamilton’s other avenue of explanation 
account for it. For, granted that the three “summaries” in the 
Letter are a kind of symbolic pageant, even here one may expect 
some kind of consistency in the matter of literal correspondence 
between symbol and action symbolized. That is, if one is not literally 
accurate, we might expect all to be equally unliteral. But whereas 
the “ pageants ” agree with the events of Book I and Book III insofar 
as the Letter’s accounts are justified in allusions and “ flashbacks ” 
within the poem, there is no possibility of agreement in the cuse of 
Book II. To put it the other way around, if two of the “ pageants ” 
do correspond with events actually recorded in the poem, even if not 
with the literal beginnings, why should we not expect a third to do 
likewise? Here, clearly, however one may slice it, Spenser slipped. 
But it is not a slip of importance. It becomes important only when 
its existence is denied. The value of the Letter is obviously as great 
as Mr. Hamilton says it is, but exaggeration is not likely to lead to 
clarity. 


University of Mississippi DONALD BAKER 


Spenser and the Death of Arius 


The children of the dragon Error in The Fairy Queen meet their 
death in a curious manner: 


To see th’ unkindly impes, of heaven accurst, 
Devoure their dam; on whom while he so gazd, 
Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 

Their bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse burst, 
And bowels gushing forth... .* 


Earlier commentaries have variously interpreted Spenser’s allegory as 


* The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, eds. J. C. Smith and E. de Selin- 
court (Oxford, 1912), p. 408. 

1 The Works of Edmund Spenser, eds. Edwin Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, F. M. 
Padelford (Baltimore, 1932), 1, 11. (Italics mine.) 
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pointing the moral that “falsehood is ultimately self-destructive ” ; ? 
that the Red Cross Knight was able to “ surmount the heresies of the 
Arians, and many others ”;* that their death involves “an allusion 
to the Pelagian heresy ”;* and that these children of Error are a 
type of Judas, who (Acts 1.18) burst asunder in the midst. The 
worth of these conjectures can be better appreciated if one takes into 
account: (1) the death of Arius and (2) a frequently employed 
allusion in the medieval anathemas of excommunication. 

Perhaps the most frequently consulted account of Arius’ death is 
found in Socrates Scholasticus’ The Ecclesiastical History, which was 
translated into English in 1577 by Meredith Hanmer with a dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Leicester. Socrates’ version of Arius’ death 
reads, in part: 

It was upon a Saturday: the day after Arius looked to be received into the 
church and the communion of the faithful, but vengeance lighted forthwith 


upon his bold and lewd enterprises. ... As soone as he came nigh Con- 
stantine’s market . . . sudden feare of the hainous faults he had committed 
took Arius.... Sirs (saith Arius) is there any draught or iakes nigh: 


when they told him that there was one in the back side of Constantine’s 
market, he got him thither straight. Then he was taken with taintnesse, and 
together with his excrements he voideth his guts: a great streame of bloud 
together with the splene and liver, gusheth out, immediately he dieth like 
a dog.® 


The manner in which Arius died is, of course, clearly connected with 
the death of Judas; the treachery of both men receives the same 
punishment. oe 

Hence a kind of tradition may be said to have been established, and 
the particular death suffered by Arius (and Judas) became so equated 
with the punishment of heretics that it was used by the bishops 
throughout the medieval period in anathemas against unbelievers, 
heretics, schismatics, pagans, and skeptics.” Although apparently no 


?F. M. Padelford, “ The Spiritual Allegory of the Fairy Queen, Book One,” 
JEGP, xxi (1923), 7. 

*Sir Walter Scott, rev. of H. J. Todd, Works of Spenser (London, 1805), 
Edinburgh Review, vir (1806), 215. 

‘Frank Howard, “Essay on the Historical Allusions of Spenser, in the 
Poem of the Fairy Queen,” N € Q, Ser. 3, Iv (1863), 283. 

5 See Spenser’s Faerie Queen, ed. John Upton (London, 1758). 

* Socrates Scholasticus, The Ecclesiastical History, trans. M. Hanmer (1577), 
3rd ed. (London, 1607), p. 250. 

7 See, for examples, the anathemas quoted in the following: Henry C. Lea, 
Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 249-509, passim.; J. P. 
Migne, “La Liturgie Catholique,” Encyclopédie Théologique (Paris, 1844), 
vir, 587; Fernand Cabrol, Dictionnaire D’Archéologie Chrétienne (Paris, 1907), 
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formal text was uniformly adopted by the church, a significant number 
of anathemas refer to Arius’ punishment in a manner similar to the 
one of 900 against the murderers of Fulk, Archbishop of Rheims: 
“Let them [the murderers],” reads the last part of the anathema, 
“strain out their bowels and die the death of Arius.” * 

By the time that Spenser wrote The Fairy Queen, the particular 
fate suffered by Arius had become a fixture in the traditional Roman 
Catholic anathema and a commonplace in those annals of the early 
church written by the Greek historians. Thus the grotesque death of 
the children of Error has, perhaps, an added dimension. 


University of Florida ROBERT A. BRYAN 


Marvell’s “lusty Mate”’ 
and the Ship of the Commonwealth 


At each stage of his career Cromwell was accused of tyrannically 
misusing his power. In defending him from this libel early in 1655, 
Marvell employed an epic simile so vivid that one critic has imagined 
that it referred to an incident Marvell had witnessed on the channel 
packet : 

So have I seen at Sea, when whirling Winds, 
Hurry the Bark, but more the Seamens minds, 
Who with mistaken Course salute the Sand, 
And threat’ning Rocks misapprehend for Land; 
While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide. 
And Corposants along the Tacklings slide. 
The Passengers all wearyed out before, 

Giddy, and wishing for the fatal Shore; 

Some lusty Mate, who with more careful Eye 
Counted the Hours, and ev’ry Star did spy, 
The Helm does from the artless Steersman strain, 
And doubles back unto the safer Main. 

What though a while they grumble discontent, 
Saving himself he does their loss prevent.* 


I, 1929-1930; William Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
2nd ed. (Oxford, 1882), m1, 311; David Wilkins, Concilia Magna Britanniae 
et Hiberniae (London, 1737), 1, 618; and Veterum Scriptorum et Monu- 
mentorum, eds. Edmund Martene and Ursini Durand (Paris, 1724), 1, 80. 

® See Lea, op. cit., p. 343. 

2“ The First Anniversary of the Government under O. C.,” lines 265-278, 
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There is no evidence to show that Marvell was ever tempest-tossed, but 
there is every reason to suppose he was aware of a literary tradition 
which had made this similitude the most famous of all the contem- 
porary political metaphors — more important than the likeness of 
parliament to a dose of physic or to the king’s wife, or of the king 
to a boy’s tutor, or of Cromwell to Gideon and Jehu. 

The image of the pilot begins with Plato,? but Marvell’s artless 
steersman was of French, not Greek, extraction and his adventures 
originated for the seventeenth century in the Vindiciae contra 


Tyrannos : 


But let us suppose, that in this our ship of state, the pilot is drunk, the most 
of his associates are asleep, or after large and unreasonable tippling together, 
they regard their eminent danger in approaching a rock with idle and negli- 
gent jollity; the ship in the mean season instead of following her right course, 
that might serve for the best advantage of the owners’ profit, is ready rather 
to split herself. What should then a master’s mate, or some other under 
officer do, who is vigilant and careful to perform his duty? Shall it be 
thought sufficient for him to pinch or punch them who are asleep, without 
daring in the meantime to put his helping hand to preserve the vessel which 
runs on a course to destruction, lest he should be thought to intermeddle 
with that which he has no authority nor warrant to do? What mad dis- 
cretion, nay, rather notorious impiety were this? . . . let him [the magistrate] 
carefully and constantly take order that the commonwealth be not endamaged, 
and if need so require, even in despite of the king, preserve the kingdom, 
without which the kingly title were idle and frivolous, and if by no other 
means it can be affected, let him take the king and bind him hand and foot, 
that so he may be more conveniently cured -of his frenzy and madness.* 


This tale served as a dramatic illustration of Calvin’s dictum that it 
was lawful for an inferior magistrate (not a private individual) to 
resist a tyrant, but, as “ Junius Brutus ” and his enemies realized, it 
implied that a king was only a servant of the state;* the master or 


in The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth, 2nd. ed. 
(Oxford, 1952). The Biblical analogue for this situation is in Acts xxvii, 
esp. verses 29-32; “ wishing for the fatal Shore” perhaps echoes “ wished for 
the day ” in verse 29. 

2 Phaedrus 247C. Professor John Freccero has pointed out to me the notes 
on this image in J. H. Waszink’s edition of Tertullian’s De Anima (Amster- 
dam, 1947), pp. 538-539, and in R. P. Festugiére’s edition of La Révélation 
@’Hermes Trismégiste, Vol. m1: Les Doctrines de Vame (Paris, 1953), pp. 226- 
227. Horace’s ode on the ship of state (I, 14), and especially Plutarch, 
Caesar, xxIv, and Lucan, De Bello Civili, 1, 498-504, are important sources 
for the political pilot. 

24 Defence of Liberty against Tyrants [1689 translation], with introduction 
by H. J. Laski (London, 1924), pp. 205-206. 

‘Ibid., p. 206, and William Barclay, De Regno et Regale Potestate (Paris, 


1600), p. 216. 
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owner of the ship was the people — Marvell’s “ passengers ” — who 
in cases of necessity were entitled to interpret the law of salus populi 
suprema lex as permission to disobey superiors. 


If the simile had any significant history in England before the civil 
war, I have not found it; neither would one expect the Puritans to 
offer so blatant a defense of rebellion until violence had confirmed 
their intention of limiting the king’s prerogatives at all costs. Before 
1642 the simile would have cost a parliamentarian his ears. Even in 
that year it was used apologetically, lest the king should think that 
parliament really intended to pitch him overboard. Henry Parker 
argued that to take over the helm when the ship of state was being 
steered unadvisedly towards the rocks, was to save the king from 
immediate danger.® William Bridge declared that the passengers only 
“desire the Steers-man to stand by, and cause another to stand at 
the Sterne for the present, though they doe not put the Steers-man 
out of his Office.”® Henry Ferne, the king’s chaplain, scornfully 
referred to the simile “so much used amongst them,” and stated that 
the king is the captain of the boat, whose orders (admittedly) may 
be disobeyed, but who personally cannot be opposed.’ Dudley Digges 
confirmed that we must rely on the pilot’s handling of the ship and 
not “runne to the helme confusedly and alter the course .. . upon a 
conscientious madnesse.” * William Prynne copied the simile from the 
Vindiciae into the Appendix of The Soveraigne Power of Parliaments 
and Kingdomes * — an appendix which was probably more read than 
the main body of the work — and when he had abandoned his role as 
spokesman for the rebels and was defending the rights of the king, 
John Goodwin, in the most important of the Independent tracts of 
1648, maliciously quoted Prynne at length and gave his own elaborate 
exposition of the image. The change in outlook from 1642 is obvious, 
for Goodwin, writing to defend Pride’s Purge, held that not merely a 
ship’s officer (i.e. the Parliament) but “any one, or more of the 
inferior Mariners, having skill, may, in order to the saving of the 
Ship, and of the lives of all that are in it, very lawfully assume, and 


5 The Observator Defended (Lordon, 1642), p. 3. 

* The Wounded Conscience Cured (London, 1642), p. 52. 

7 Conscience Satisfied (Oxford, 1643), pp. 63-64. But Bridge in The Truth 
of the Times Vindicated (London, 1643), pp. 42-43, is critical of Ferne’s 
word-chopping on this point. 

8° The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects Taking up Armes against their Soveraigne 
[1644] (n.p., 1647), p. 12. See also John Bramhall, The Serpent Salve 
(n. p., 1643), p. 45. 

® (London, 1643), “ An Appendix,” p. 195. 
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act according to the interest of a Pilot, or Master, and give orders 
and directions to those with them in the Ship accordingly.” ?° 


When the commonwealth came to make its first tentative steps in 
the world, its defenders relied mainly on the dogmas of non-resistance 
developed by the royalists during the previous decade. They were 
prepared to admit that possession rather than legal right was the basis 
of their title to rule, but they could also count on the fatigue and the 
dread of further disturbance which affected all classes of people. 
None of these elements is missing in a new version of the simile which 
Francis Rous included in his The Lawfulness of Obeying the Present 
Government; the tract became one of the central documents in the 
Engagement controversy of 1649-51: 


If a Masters mate had throwne the Master over Board, and by power would 
suffer no other to guide the Ship but himselfe; if the Marriners will not obey 
him commanding aright for the safe guiding of the Ship, the Ship must needs 
perish and themselves with it. And whereas some speake of a time for setle- 
ment, they indeed do rather speak for a time of unsetlement; for they will 
have an unsetlement first, and a setlement after. And whereas like doth 
produce its like; yet they would have an unsetlement to beget a setlement. 
They would have confusion, distraction, destruction to bring forth order and 
safety.** 


Rous was unbraided for false analogy by the author of The Grand 
Case of Conscience Stated, about Submission to the New and Present 
Power but was later defended by another writer.’ The author of The 
Second Part of the Religious Demurrer came to the aid of The Grand 
Case in this squabble over a mutinous simile,** but he in turn was con- 


10 Right and Might Well Met, p. 9. The quotation from Prynne imme- 
diately follows. Goodwin’s position is roughly the same as the Levellers’: see 
the quotation from Englands Standard Advanced given in Clement Walker’s 
Anarchia Anglicana, or, the History of Independency ; The Second Part (n. p., 
1649), p. 172. For a moderate Presbyterian view of the image, see John 
Bryan, A Discovery of the Probable Sin Causing this Great Iudgement of 
Rain and Waters (London, 1647), p. 12. 

11 P. 8. Dated by Thomason, April 25th, 1649. 

12 Grand Case of Conscience, dated Thomason, June 22nd, 1649, pp. 8-9. 
The refutation of the Grand Casuist’s handling of the simile is in The Bounds 
€ Bonds of Publique Obedience [August 27th, 1649], pp. 34-35. For evidence 
that this tract should be attributed to Anthony Ascham and not to Rous, see 
my dissertation, “ Andrew Marvell: Three Commonwealth Poems,” The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1960, pp. 21-23. Rous was also refuted in deetail by 
[Edward Gee, the elder], in An Evercitation Concerning Usurped Powers 
(n. p., 1650), pp. 77-78. For a royalist variation of the image, see [John 
Cleveland], Monumentum Regale (n. p., 1649), p. 16. 

18 (London, 1649 [June 6th]), p. 6. 
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futed in a pamphlet called A Combate betweene Two Seconds, which 
declared that although the mate had no right to the helm, the safety 
of the ship demanded that his orders be obeyed.** John Dury added 
to the possibilities of the metaphor when he suggested that if a captain 
had received oaths of allegiance from the crew, but had then forsaken 
his vessel, the ship’s officers could justly demand of the sailors another 
oath of obedience to their new commanders.*® This exactly reflected 
the official government answer to the Presbyterians who refused to 
take the Engagement on the grounds that their previous Covenant 
oath was still binding. 

Marvell’s averted shipwreck, it can now be observed, represents a 
further modification of the convention, because he is not justifying 
Cromwell’s part in the execution of the king, but his dismissal of the 
Barebones Parliament and his assumption of power as Protector. The 
“seamen ” in this portrait are the zealous members of that assembly, 
led by their religious enthusiasm to “salute the sand.” The people 
of England, like passengers who have developed suicidal tendencies, 
have now no recourse but to commit their destinies to Cromwell. He 
is only a mate but he holds a master’s ticket. 


Cornell University J. M. WALLACE 


Moloch on Demonic Motion 


In the great consult at the beginning of the second book of Paradise 
Lost, Moloch speaks first and recommends an all-out, suicidal assault 
on the heights of heaven. He speaks of some tropism, some mysterious 
inner principle of motion that apparently wafts them upward of its 
own accord. 


** (London, 1649 [July 2nd]), pp. 12-13. 

18 4 Disingag’d Survey of the Engagement (London, 1650), p. 7. See also 
Musarum Ozoniensium (Oxford, 1654), p. 100, and, for yet another version, 
Anthony Ascham, Of the Confusions and Revolutions of Governments [sic] 
(London, 1649), p. 71. For further examples, see A Seasonable Speech made 
by a Worthy Member of Parliament .. . March 1659, in Harleian Miscellany 
(London, 1810), Vol. vi, pp. 538-39; [Francis Osborn], A Persuasive to a 
Mutuall Compliance under the Present Government, in Somers Tracts (1809- 
15), Vol. vi, p. 157. A different but related royalist usage may be found in 
{Richard Mocket’s] God and the King (York, 1663 [lst ed. 1615]), pp. 61-62. 
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But perhaps 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Lake benumm not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late 
When the fierce Foe hung on our brok’n Rear 
Insulting, and pursu’d us through the Deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? Th’ascent is easie then. 

[70-81] 


Besides the fact that it is obviously fallacious, based as it is on an 
argument a fortiori, there is something clearly wrong with this. The 
devils seem to understand what he is talking about; at least none 
of them challenges him on it, not even Belial, who speaks next in reply. 
But no reputable angelologist —or demonologist either for that 
matter — would have agreed with him. The motion he describes is 
no more true of angels or ex-angels than it is anything else in the 
world, and anyone at all familiar with the traditional Platonic- 
Aristotelian cosmos would have seen the error at once and delighted 
in the irony. For the motion Moloch is talking about comes only from 
the love of God. It is nothing less than the basic physical-metaphysical 
principle that bound the entire pre-Copernican universe together in 
a chain of love and directed everything in it upward toward God as 
toward the complete fulfillment of -itself, the realization of all its 
potentialities. It is a theory of gravity derived essentially from Plato, 
modified by Aristotle’s theory of motion and Christianity’s idea of 
God as first and final cause. 

In the Timaeus Plato considers the universe composed of four 
concentric rings, the traditional zones of the elements, arranged, 
for reasons never explicitly stated, according to degrees of mobility 
from the earth at the center to fire on the circumference.? Within 
this familiar cosmos he disposes of the problem of light and heavy 
with common sense directness by formulating two axioms: 1) that 
like attracts like and 2) that the degree of attraction depends on the 
size of the mass. A detached part of any one of the main masses of 


1 Robert H. West, Milton and the Angels (Athens, Ga., 1955), p. 104. 

2 This was not entirely Plato’s own invention; he shared the belief with 
others, notably the astronomers Eudoxus and Calippus. See A. C. Crombie, 
Medieval and Early Modern Science [Augustine to Galileo: The History of 
Science A. D. 400-1650] (New York, 1959), 1, 75. 
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elements would thus have a natural tendency toward its proper place, 
its center, and would inevitably move toward it compulsively unless 
detained by some unnatural force, which later came to be known 
technically as violence. That was why stones, dragged into the alien 
element of air, always pulled downward toward earth and why fire 
flew upward toward the outer rim of the world: they were compelled 
by their own natures to find rest.* 

Aristotle retained the outer form of what Plato had said, but he 

filled it with new meaning. He retained the overall cosmological 
picture ; he based his discussion on the motions of imaginary elements 
toward rest; but he substituted an entirely different explanation, one 
dependent on his own theory of motion. If the earth were transported 
to the sphere of the moon, Aristotle argues in Book 1V of De Caelo, 
and a stone released in the sphere of air, it would not go flying upward, 
trying to rejoin its main mass; it would still seek the center. Conse- 
quently, Plato was wrong when he said that like moves to like. There 
must be another explanation, and Aristotle is not hesitant about pre- 
senting it: 
The local movement of each body into its own place must be regarded as 
similar to what happens in connection with other forms of generation and 
change... ; that which is moved is that which is potentially heavy or 
light, and the movement of each body to its own place is motion towards its 
own form.‘ 


The stone seeks the center not because there is a mass of earth there, 
but because the center is in some way the form of the stone towards 
which it moves in order to fulfill itself by realizing its potentialities. 
To understand this it is necessary to be familiar with what Aristotle 
meant by motion and form. 

Motion was defined as the change from potentiality to actuality. 
As Aristotle put it, it was “the fulfillment of what exists potentially, 
in so far as it exists potentially ” (Physica, 201°10; see also 200°11- 
201515). It was a process of becoming, a movement towards form. 
Below the sphere of the moon everything was composed of matter — 


* Timaeus, 55d-56c; 62c-63: Francis M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology: The 
TrmMAEus of Plato Translated with a Running Commentary (New York, 1957), 
pp. 222-224; 262-266. 

* De Caelo, 307%-310215: The Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1930), 1. All subsequent references to Aristotle are to this edition. Like 
most literary students I am considerably indebted to A. C. Crombie’s Medieval 
and Early Modern Science and Basil Wiley’s Seventeenth Century Background 
(New York, 1955)—one, for its excellent summary of Aristotle’s theory of 
motion (1, 65-78), the other for an account of its continuation in Aquinas 
(pp. 22-25). 
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passive, female, a conglomeration of possibilities — and various degrees 
of form — the actualization of those possibilities. Since everything 
was believed to move naturally towards its own completion, the full 
realization of all its potentialities, all natural (non-violent) movement 
— gravity included — was necessarily regarded as a movement towards 
form. Form, on the other hand, was the active principle that worked 
on passive matter and brought potentiality into actuality. It was 
at once the inner, spontaneous action of a thing inclining it towards 
its own completion and, in the sense of final cause, the actual ful- 
fillment and rest. 

Aquinas, of course, was the one who gave the fullest expression to 
the mediaeval diagram of reality that resulted from the Christian 
synthesis of Plato and Aristotle. Aquinas adopted Aristotle’s theory 
of gravity in its entirety without apparent change, but by making 
it serve the purposes of theology, he gave it new meaning. Like “the 
philosopher ” he believed that a heavy or light body “in sua natura 
consideratum, non est indifferens ad omnem locum, sed ex ratione suae 
formae determinatur sibi locus ”; that “forma est principium motus 
localis, in quantum alicui corpori secundum suam formam debitur 
aliquis locus in quem movetur ex vi suae formae tendentis in locum 
illum, quem quia dat generans, dicitur esse motor ; sicut igni secundum 
suam forman competit esse sursum ”; and that “natura... intendit 
quietum per motum.”*® But he failed to stop there. In a series of 
propositions defended in Part III of the Summa contra Gentiles he 
conceived of the entire universe as a hierarchy of creatures oriented 
toward God as toward their final cause: “assimilari ad Deum est 
ultimus omnium finis” (III, 20; the discussion begins at caput 16 
and extends through 26). Just as man stands at the apex of the 
sublunary world and contains within himself a soul of vegetation and 
a soul of sense, the forms of the orders beneath him, and at the same 
time transcends them by his own unique form, his rational soul; so 
God, whose being is his essence, contains within himself the completed 
form of all completeness. All things tend toward him in so far as 
they are able to in order to attain their limited perfections: for 
inanimate objects, their proper place; for intellectual substances, the 
perception of God.* For man (and the same is true of angels), the 


5 Summa contra Gentiles, 11, 23. 

* Probably the closest Aquinas ever came to summarizing all this himself 
was in the following quotation from the De Anima (11, 5): “quia omne esse 
est secundum aliquam formam, oportet, quod esse sensibile sit secundum 
formam sensibilem, et esse intelligibile secundum formam intelligibilem. Ex 
unaquaque autem forma sequitur aliqua inclinatio, et ex inclinatione operatio; 
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full realization of all his potentialities, the actualization of himself — 
his deepest, most inner, spontaneous self, call it his subconscious — 
was to understand God. 

By Milton’s time this had become obsolete. It still survived as part 
of the ordinary mental equipment of the educated man, but it existed 
more as an emotion or attitude than anything else. It was one of 
the great commonplaces of the Renaissance; it was not an integral 
part of any vital philosophical system. Yet, even at the height of the 
Aristotelian revival in the thirteenth century, I do not believe that it 
existed as I have presented it here, solely on the level of philosophical 
speculation. Essentially it was an attempt to express in rational terms 
something that was in reality a subrational inclination of the heart: 
a notion, almost innate in man, that all the incomplete, aborted forms 
of this world existed somewhere and could find their reality. And 
on that level it was Augustine, not Aquinas, who expressed it most 
fully. What he evokes through rhetoric was essentially the same sort 
of thing that Milton expected the readers of his age to bring to 
Moloch’s speech. I refer to the celebrated song of degrees passage in 
the Confessions: 

In dono tuo requiescemus: ibi te fruemur, requies nostra, locus noster. Amor 
illue attollit nos, & spiritus tuus bonus exaltat humilitatem nostram de 
portis mortis. In bona voluntate, pax nobis est. Corpus pondere suo nititur 
ad locum suum. Ignis sursum tendit, deorsum lapis. Ponderibus suis agun- 
tur, loca sua petunt. Oleum infra aquam fusum supra aquam attollitur: 
aqua supra oleum fusa, infra oleum demergitur. Ponderibus suis aguntur, 
loca sua petunt. Minus ordinata inquieta sunt: ordinantur, & quiescunt. 
Pondus meum, amor meus: eo feror, quocunque feror. Dono tuo accendimur 
& sursum ferimur. Inardescimus, & imus. Ascendimus ascensiones in corde, 
& cantamus canticum graduum, igne tuo, igne tuo bono, inardescimus, & imus: 


quoniam sursum imus, ad pacem Hierusalem. 
[XIII, ix; see also Civ. Dei., x1, 28] 


Added to this is the most famous and probably the most meaningful 


sicut ex forma naturali ignis, sequitur inclinatio ad locum qui est sursum, 
secundum quam ignis dicitur levis; et ex hac inclinatione sequitur operatio, 
scilicet motus qui est sursum. Ad formam igitur tam sensibilem quam intel- 
ligibilem sequitur inclinatio quaedam quae dicitur appetitus sensibilis vel 
intellectualis; sicus inclinato consequens formam naturalem, dicitur appetitus 
naturalis. Ex appetitu autem sequitur operatio, quae est motus localis.” 
For secondary accounts, see James E. O’Mahony, The Desire of God in the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Louvain, 1928) and F. C, Copleston, 
Aquinas (London, 1955). In an extremely interesting chapter in his Dante 
Studies 2: Journey to Beatrice (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), Charles S. Singleton 
relates the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of motion to the overall structure 
of the Divine Comedy; he sees it as a process of justification, that is motus 
ad formam: motus ad justitiam. 
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line Augustine ever wrote: “fecisti nos ad te; & inquietum est cor 
nostrum, donee requiescat in te” (Confessions, I, i). 

Since Moloch predated Plato and Aristotle he was doing well to 
have heard of their theories, even if he did get them a little mixed up. 
What really caused his trouble was a lack of experience. Since he 
had not been a devil long, he had not yet gotten used to it. From 
force of habit, he still tended to regard himself as an angel, subject 
to all angelic rights and prerogatives, including an inclination toward 
God. His first mistake was to imagine himself some sort of inanimate 
object swept upward toward its proper goal by an immutable law of 
nature. What he does not realize is that he is an intellectual substance 
whose motion is not physical, but mental, dependent on his own 
volition. The only violence (to use the term in its technical sense) 
that keeps him down is the violence he has done himself by turning 
away from God. But worse than that, he is not even what he thinks 
he is; he is not even an inanimate object. He is nothing — absolutely 
“no thing.” 

It was traditionally agreed that there were three main kinds of 
being: 1) God, whose being is his essence and who is consequently in a 
class by himself; 2) terrestrial being, composed of both matter and 
form and consequently only partly realized, partly potential, all in 
varying degrees of becoming real; and 3) in between those two 
extremes, celestial being, which was regarded as essential form, 
containing no potential and consequently no motion except motion 
in rest.7 As Aquinas put it, its being was its form and its act: 
“substantia forma et actus est” (SeG, III, 20). For one type of 
celestial substance, the heavenly spheres, that meant that they moved 
not as everything below the moon in a straight line toward form, 
but in a paradoxically motionless motion, completing circles of 
perfection. For angels, it meant that they fully realized themselves 
in the perfect imitation of God’s goodness, for their being and their 
form was the act of their likeness to God. For them, to be and to be 
good were one and the same act.* Consequently, when the devils turned 
away from God, they simultaneously lost their entire being, their form, 
and became total privation. They successfully removed themselves 
from the whole frame of creation and became, if anything, a form 
of anti-being. Even if they had only fallen to earth and become 
something like terrestrial objects, as Moloch mistakenly thought, there 


7 See, for example, Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, U1, 20. 
*“ Nam quarumdam substantia forma et actus est, silicet cui, secundum id 
quod est, competit esse actu et bonum esse” (ScG@, 1, 20). 
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would still be no upward movement in them, no process of becoming, 
for that could come only from love. It would be a movement toward 
something positive, whereas devils have in them only negative capa- 
bilities. They have no movement in them whatsoever, or, perhaps it 
would be more precise to say that they move inertly into negation. 
Their movement is an increment of nothing, a growth of non-growth. 
That is their form. At the core of their being, the fullest actualization 
of themselves, there is nothing except more hate and more privation. 
Instead of being uplifted by love, they are continually depressed. For 
hate, among other things, is depressing. 


Yale University FRANK MANLEY 


> 


Augustine and “The Ancient Mariner’ 


The purpose of this note is to present, as briefly as possible, a 
complex parallel between statements and doctrines of St. Augustine 
and the climactic passage of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.”* The 
first part of the parallel relates to the verses below, which are taken 
to mean that the Mariner, in a divided spiritual state (seeking to 
pray while hating God’s creatures), is moved to admire the physical 
beauty of the brightly colored water-snakes at play; that, from 
admiration of their physical beauty, the Mariner insensibly is led 
to intuit the participation of the water-snakes in the unity of all 
that God has endowed with life; that the Mariner attributes a supra- 
sensory beauty to the water-snakes which is ineffable and which is 
derived from their participation in the oneness of all being; and that 
he recognizes the bliss which the water-snakes enjoy in their state of 
unconscious and instinctual fulfillment of their appointed station in 
the great chain of being created by God. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare. . . . 








1] wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Zera Fink of North- 
western University and Professor Carl Keppler of the University of Arizona 
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In the Confessions Augustine twice refers to serpents as good and 
fitting parts of the divine order in nature, and makes reverent recog- 
nition of their participation in it a test of religious faith. A third 
passage offers an argument, based on analogy, for interpreting the 
blessing in Genesis, “ Be ye fruitful and multiply,” as implicitly in- 
cluding serpents, which also “ are begotten by seed.” ? 

All being, qua being, is, in Augustine’s metaphysics, not only good 
but beautiful. For all that exists is divinely ordered, and “ everything 
is beautiful that is in due order.” Augustine illustrates his ontologi- 
cally based aesthetic in his praise of the beauty of a worm —“ any 
kind of living worm.” The kind that he chooses to praise, however, 
has “brightness of . . . colouring.” This property, together with 
the unity of the worm’s structure and the ordering of its parts, entitles 
the worm to praise, in Augustine’s judgment, on the score of physical 
beauty. But the life animating the small body of the worm, he adds, 
gives it a supra-sensory, an ontological, claim to beauty: for it “ hints 
much more clearly than its body at the unity which creates all 
natures.” # 

Like the Mariner, Augustine recognizes not only ontological beauty 
in creeping or coiling creatures, but also bliss in their fulfillment of a 
lowly yet ordained place in the divine order. The Church Father 
points a contrast, in the passage praising the worm’s beauty, between 
the worm’s happines and a weeping man’s unhappiness. The worm, 
though lower in the scale of being than the man, enjoys its instinctual 
fulfillment of God’s will; whereas the weeping man suffers the 
inexorable penalities of sin, which his endowment of self-will makes 
possible.* 

This is the contrast which the Mariner must have felt as he 
unconsciously blessed the happy water-snakes. They, on their in- 
stinctual level of being, were in a blessed state, while he, on the level 
of self-will, had undergone the agony of an alienated, unblessed state. 


for encouragement and valuable critical suggestions. This help does not, 
of course, implicate either in any shortcomings of this note. 

2The Confessions of Saint Augustine, in Augustine: Confessions and 
Enchiridion, ed. and trans. Albert C. Outler, The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. vir (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 148-149, 150 (Bk. VII, Chs. xiii, xvi); 
p. 322 (Bk. XIII, Ch. xxiv). For an excelient account of Augustine’s relation 
to the Neoplatonic principle of plenitude, see Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great 
Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
Ch. iii. 

2 Of True Religion, in Augustine: Earlier Writings, ed. and trans. John 
H. S. Burleigh, The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. VI (Philadelphia, 
1953), p. 265. See also Emmanuel Chapman, Saint Augustine's Philosophy 
of Beauty (New York, 1939), p. 41, et passim. 

‘Of True Religion, p. 265. 
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This contrast of modes of being that are in alignment with the 
Creator’s will, with those that are not, is the basis of Augustine’s 
aesthetic doctrine of “the opposition of contraries.” Not even the 
foulness of sin, created by man’s self-will, can disturb the beauty 
of the divine order. Its beauty is, indeed, heightened by the oppo- 
sition of such contraries as good and evil.®° Just as “the beauty of a 
picture is increased by well-managed shadows, so, to the eye that has 
the skill to discern it, the universe is beautified even by sinners. .. .” ° 


For the soul of a sinner “is beautifully ordered, and . . . other 
beauties arise even from the penalties it undergoes. .. .”* 


The climactic passage of “The Ancient Mariner,” in its contrast 


of a somber, suffering sinner and brightly-colored, happy water-snakes, 
thus presents an example of the chiaroscuro effect attributed by 
Augustine to “‘the supreme art of God.’” ® 

The second part of the parallel between Augustine’s statements 
and the Mariner’s blessing of the water-snakes relates to the verses 
below, which are taken to mean that the Mariner’s sacramental vision 
of one life in all being comes to him through the unconscious as a 
result of prevenient grace mediated for him by his “kind saint.” 
The selfless love which wells up in the Mariner’s heart for the 
water-snakes enables him to commune with the Maker of all things 
and thus gains for him release from his burden of guilty self-will. 


A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


In the Confessions Augustine describes a transforming vision which 
was vouchsafed him by divine grace, operant in the unconscious. It 
liberated him from his dualistic Manichean notions of being and 
beauty, and at the same time lifted him out of the state of self-will 
which had caused him to scorn certain of God’s creatures.® After 


5 The City of God, trans. Marcus Dodds, in Basic Writings of Saint Augus- 
tine, ed. Whitney J. Oates (New York, 1948), Bk. XT, Ch. 18. 

* Tbid., Bk. XI, Ch. 23. 

‘Of True Religion, p. 265. 

* As quoted by Lovejoy, p. 85. 

*P. 149 (Bk. VII, Ch. xiv). Cf. pp. 88, 90 (Bk. IV, Chs. xiii, xv). 
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this metamorphosis of his ontologico-aesthetic assumptions and his 
state of will, Augustine declared that the perception of goodness and 
beauty in all that exists in the divine order is a sovereign way to a 
self-surrendering love of God, which is possible only by the free gift 
of divine grace. An experience of the “ontological illumination of 
beauty ” he regarded as the most efficacious of all possible experiences 
for the unification of a divided soul.?° 

The complexity of the parallel between Augustine’s aesthetic and 
the turning-point of Coleridge’s poem tends to cast some doubt upun 
the possibility of its being “genial coincidence.” This doubt is 
increased by an entry in the Gutch notebook immortalized in The 
Road to Xanadu. The entry is a summary of two ideas which happen 
to be cardinal doctrines in Augustine’s metaphysics, and which are 
central to his discussion of happiness and the summum bonum, in 
the quintessential book of The City of God. These ideas are: (1) 
that of a threefold division of life, each of which represents a different 
orientation of the will and therefore (in Augustine’s epistemology) 
of the cognitive powers or functions; (2) that of an eternal and 
divine order in the universe, in which all modes of being participate, 
in hierarchical degree, in the goodness, beauty, and love of the Creator. 
Coleridge’s notebook entry is as follows: 


Brutal Life—in which we pursue mere corporeal pleasures & interests— 
Human Life—in which for the sake of our own Happiness we [sic] & Glory 
we pursue studies and objects adapted to our intellectual faculties. 


Divine Life—when we die to the creatures [i. e., regard them theocentrically 
rather than egocentrically] & to self and become deiform by following 
the eternal Laws of order from the pure Love of Order & God. 


10 See Confessions, p. 205 (Bk. X, Ch. vi) and pp. 150-151 (Bk. VII, Ch. xvii). 
See also Chapman, pp. 12, 56, 58, 64-65. 

11 The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Coburn, Vol. J: 
1794-1804, Text (New York, 1957), Entry 256. No note is offered for this 
entry (Ibid., Vol. I, Notes). The passage in The City of God, of which 
Coleridge’s entry appears to be an abridgement, occurs in Bk. XIX, Chs. xii- 
xiv. See also Bk. XIV, Chs. iv and xxviii, and Bk. XXII, Ch. xxiv. Briefly 
stated, Augustine’s discussion of “ peace ” for the soul of man envisages three 
possibilities, all of which involve the spiritual law of gravity implicit in his 
term order. (1) Love of self and sensory pleasure leads to a sinking to the 
level of “animal men” of whom Vergil’s Cacus is the monstrous image. 
(2) Love of secular intellectualism and its glory leads to a fate like that of 
Marlowe’s Faustus. (3) Love of God leads to immortal peace through “ the 
well-ordered obedience of faith to eternal law.” In the city of God on earth 
“there is no human wisdom, but only godliness . . . that God may be all in 
all.” In his climactic definition of peace (Bk. XIX, Ch. xiii), Augustine 
employs nine adjectival forms and one substantive form of his term order. 
Since the first identified reference to Augustine in Coleridge’s notebook occurs 
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Augustine, Professor Lovejoy has pointed out, was chiefly respon- 
sible, in the formative period of Christian theology, for a “ fruitful 
inconsistency,” in which an unqualified optimism concerning nature, 
or created being, went hand in hand with a most thoroughgoing 
contemptus mundi.** The Gutch notebook entry cited would appear 
to emphasize the otherworldly pessimism of Augustine’s philosophy in 
The City of God, which also contains the locus classicus of his 
ontological optimism (Bk. XI, Ch. 22). 

In Coleridge’s poem both sides of a “ fruitful inconsistency ” similar 
to Augustine’s are evident. This note has dealt with the Mariner’s 
unqualified optimism about created being. Another note, now in 
preparation, will present parallels between “the penance of life,” 
which fell upon the Mariner after his blessing of the water-snakes, 
and Augustine’s view of the contingent freedom of will enjoyed by 
the pilgrim band of the city of God on earth. This additional note 
may provide a broader basis for considering the question of an 
Augustinian influence in the poem. 


Lycoming College JOHN A. STUART 


A Reading of Byron’s Mazeppa 


Byron’s Mazeppa is at once a more serious and more humorous 
poem than has been suggested. From the time of its publication 
(1819) many of those commenting upon it have taken the view that 
it demonstrates either a lack of creative seriousness on the part of 
the poet or a failure to understand his subject, for the final scene of 
the poem, in which Charles XII is discovered to have been sleeping 
for an hour when Mazeppa ends his story, has seemed discordant, in 
fact destructive of the emotional intensity which the story has 
developed.t But this view does not represent a full understanding 
of the relation between the situation in which Mazeppa finds himself 
and the tale which that situation frames. Mazeppa’s story is in 
fact a dramatic monologue, of which the emotional intensity becomes 


in March, 1800, and is Entry 710, the unidentified entry cited above, Entry 
256, very probably, in view of the chronological numbering of the entries, was 
made before “The Ancient Mariner” was published early in 1798. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 96-98. 

1 For a discussion of early criticism of the poem see E. Kélbing’s review 
“D. Englaender, Lord Byron’s Mazeppa,” Hnglische Studien, xxiv (1898), 
448-58. 
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the object of satire that implies the essential question of the poem, 
whether experience can yield an organized moral view of the universe 
such as Mazeppa has appeared to develop. The central character in 
the poem is a garrulous old man who recounts his youthful adventure 
in such a way that it becomes the basis for belief in a providential 
system that will render the present experience endurable. Within 
the context of his situation Mazeppa’s attempt at rationalization 
appears absurd, and the abrupt close of the poem, following the end 
of the story, is justified. 

In the opening of the poem, the speaker, describing the situation 
of Charles and his band, assumes a position that is clearly anti- 
providential, against which the tale of Mazeppa, with all of its im- 
plications, is to be set. It is because “ Fortune [had] left the royal 
Swede ” (2) that the Russians were victorious at Pultowa, simply 
a matter of “the hazard of the die” by which “ the wounded Charles 
was taught to fly” (15-16); war itself is fickle, its “power and 
glory ” as “ Faithless as their vain votaries, men” (5). Hiding for 
the night with his followers, Charles himself emerges as “ Kinglike,” 
one whose confidence needs no justification: he has “ made, in this 
extreme of ill, / His pangs the vassals of his will: / And all silent 
and subdued were they ” (40-43). Attributing his plight either to 
Fate or to chance, he simply accepts it for what it is. But such is 
not the case with Mazeppa, who must justifly the hope that he would 
now feel, by constructing out of his recollections a story demonstrating 
that though men approach close to death, some are released by provi- 
dential intervention from what would appear to be inevitable. 
Mazeppa’s tale becomes for him the object of psychological necessity, 
though for Charles it remains what the royal Swede calls it in the 
beginning, an inducement to sleep.® 

The story which Mazeppa tells is very simple. He recalls the affair 
which he had in his “ twentieth spring” with the youthful wife of 


* Mazeppa’s own easily recognized attempts at satire, such as that in the 
digression on cuckoldry (170-80), and the fact that the poem falls in the 
period of the first two cantos of Don Juan have caused Mazeppa to be regarded 
as a narrative work that generally has a place in the transition from the 
kind of poetry represented by Childe Harold to that exemplified by Don Juan. 
Mazeppa is very close to Don Juan, for the essential question in the short 
poem is always present in the longer work, and the point of view toward this 
question is the same in both works. 

*That Charles does not regard Mazeppa with full seriousness is at least 
suggested by his presumably ironic remark, “So fit a pair had never birth, / 
Since Alexander’s day till now, / As thy Bucephalus and thou” (102-104). 
According to the O. EZ. D., the term “ Bucephalus ” was at this time applied 
“humorously as a name for any riding horse.” 
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an old count, the discovery of the situation, his punishment by being 
strapped to a wild horse that was driven into the night, his rescue 
and recovery after the exhaustion and death of the horse, and finally 
his revenge on those who had punished him. But in the telling 
Mazeppa frequently becomes digressive, revealing more about himeslf 
than he recognizes. His obvious remarks on the inarticulate signs of 
early love — “ten thousand tones and signs / We hear and see, but 
none defines ” (234-35) — become tedious at once. And his rather 
lengthy explanation that “the sons of pleasure,” who have “ nought 
to hope and nought to leave,” “die calm, or calmer, oft than he / 
Whose heritage was Misery ” is disproved by his own recollections and 
his present desire to survive, for he regards the future in exactly the 
manner that he attributes to the wretch: “To-morrow would have 
given him all, / Repaid his pangs, repaired his fall” (736-54). 
Though he admits that the Count “had good reason ” for his anger 
(344), Mazeppa recalls his experience without any suggestion of 
repentance. Revenge, in fact, becomes the only real motive stimulated 
by his punishment, and in recounting the episode he breaks sequence 
to reveal that he has “ paid their insult back again ” (392) : 


They little thought that day of pain, 
When launched, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count for his uncourteous ride 

(407-12). 


In his revenge Mazeppa finds the ultimate fact of his experience, 
enforcing for him the meaning of his story, that “Time at last sets 
all things even ” (417). Were this not the case, presumably he would 
then not have chosen this story, which illustrates rather than reveals 
what is essential for him to believe as he rests in hiding with King 
Charles, that “ Time” becomes a condition of Providence, of which 
he, Mazeppa, is ultimately both the instrument and the object. But 
time is important for him in another way, for he must make the 
earlier episode — and the meaning which he has imposed upon it — 
ever close to the experience of the moment. In the intensity of his 
recollection he moves from the past tense to the present (391-92, 
695-708), and in his strong underlying desire to yoke the two 
experiences he makes reference to the present situation from remem- 
brance of the past: “I watched her as a sentinel, / (May ours this 
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dark night watch as well!)” (262-63) He insists that time has not 
weakened him— “With years, ye know, have not declined / My 
strength — my courage —or my mind” (197-98) — and that, once 
saved by Providence, he is fit to be saved again: “I have bared my 
brow / Full in Death’s face — before —and now” (567-68). 

The story as it is told by Mazeppa becomes, therefore, one of ordeal 
and surviy } in which the survivor seems to have been elect. The 
solitary nature of the experience is essential. The tale is not unlike 
the stories of fall and redemption, of death and rebirth, except that 
in the words of the garrulous and egoistic old man it becomes an 
unconscious travesty of these: there is sin but no atonement, rescue 
but no salvation, recollection but no selfless understanding. The mad 
ride, with its sheer horror, is like a grotesque imitation of the Night 
Journey: the “ wild wood ” itself, the troop of wolves, and the herd 
of wild horses become the terrors that are part of the trial, leading 
to the final ordeal, in which Mazeppa lies bound to the failen horse, 
“The dying on the dead” (715). Uncertainty and fear characterize 
his recurring approaches to death: “ My heart turned sick, my brain 
grew sore, / And throbbed awhile, then beat no more: / The skies 
spun like a mighty wheel ” (542-44). Despite temporary revival — as 
in the crossing of the stream, in which, he recalls, his “ stiffened 
limbs were rebaptized ” (589) —he is for the most part suspended 
in a state that seems to exist between life and death.* At the moment 
of supreme terror, with the approach of the wild horses, he is suddenly 
spared, abandoned “ to my despair, / Linked to the dead and stiffening 
wretch ” (709-10), only to come toward death again, now with seem- 
ing finality — “ A gasp—a throb —a start of pain, / A sigh — and 
nothing more” (794-95) — which gives emphasis to the fact of his 
rescue. The “Cossack maid” who nurses Mazeppa back to health 
becomes in his mind, therefore, an agent of Providence, by which he 
“was released / From adding to the vulture’s feast ” (815-16; italics 
mine). The fact that he was saved and lived to achieve revenge, that 
“They brought me into life again — / Me — one day o’er their realm 
to reign ” (846-47), gives empirical support to the assertion, 


Let none despond, let none despair! 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 


*It is very much to the point that E. H. Coleridge (The Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron (London, 1898-1904], Iv, 225) indicated the analogy between 
the state of Mazeppa and that of the protagonist in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner (v, 393-94). 
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May see our coursers graze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank 
(854-57). 


The final pronouncement of the old Hetman is for him the emotional 
climax of his story, the point at which its full meaning is brought 
to bear on the present situation, but for the more “ Kinglike ” Charles 
that point occurred an hour ago. 


University of Pennsylvania WILLIAM H. MARSHALL 


Cold and Heat in Adonais 


It is often said that the earlier part of Adonats suffers from an 
artificial chill, cast over it probably by Shelley’s adherence to pastoral 
convention and perhaps also by his primary intention not of mourning 
Keats but of using a fellow poet’s death as occasion for expressing 
certain attitudes of his own. An attentive reading of the poem, how- 
ever, discloses in the first part (before the turn at Stanza XX XVIII) 
not merely formal rhetoric but an almost uncomfortable warmth, 
particularly in the solicitous hovering over the corpse. The two curious 
stanzas (XII and XXV) in which flashes of life are sent through the 
dead body are especially striking in their concern with the physical 
form of the deceased. The impression of cold, then, must be caused 
by something other than a lack of immediacy in dealing with the 
subject. 

Professor Earl Wasserman in his recent book The Subtler Language 
has shown, in a comprehensive treatment of Adonats, that a pattern 
of ironic reversal distinguishes the contrasting parts of the poem, the 
parts respectively before and after the turn. He mentions among 
others, without exploring it in detail, the cold-heat antithesis. The 
development of this particular contrast may, I think, account for the 
seeming chill of the earlier stanzas. 

No part of the total design of assertion and denial is clearer or 
more definite than that which begins in the first stanza with “the 
frost that binds so dear a head ” and ends in the last with the soul 
of Adonais “burning through the inmost veil of Heaven.” Before 
Stanza XXXVIII, cold is associated with the dead, heat with the 
living; in and after the pivotal lines, the associations are reversed. 
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Freezing and burning, kindling and quenching are purposefully 
opposed throughout the poem. 

The chill state of the dead having been established in the first 
stanza, the second speaks of his melodies as being “ rekindled,” as if 
they too were cold. The tears of the living, however, are hot: Urania 
is exhorted in the third stanza to quench her fiery ones within their 
burning bed. (In XXVI she speaks of her “burning brain.”) In 
IX the dreams of Adonais no longer kindle minds but mourn around 
his cold heart. The cold head (X) and frozen cheek (XI) of the 
corpse resist the tears and the barbéd fire of grief brought by the 
mourning dreams, and the damp death quenches the caress of a 
splendor upon its icy lips (XII). The aerial eyes that kindle day are 
dimmed (XIV), and the grieving Spring throws down her kindling 
buds like dead leaves (XVI). Winter is gone, and the snake and the 
lizard are awakening like unimprisoned flames (XVIII); but the 
once-living human spirit is quenched in a most cold repose (XX). 

As the turning-point of the poem approaches, life is seen burning in 
blood on the cheek of a mourner (XXXII) and hot shanie burning 
upon the brow of the murderous critic (XX XVII), while the hand 
of Adonais (XXXVI) is still cold in death. Then with swift drama 
in Stanza XXXVIII the spirit of the dead is sent flowing “ back to 
the burning fountain ” of its origin, “ A portion of the Eternal, which 
must glow / Through time and change, unquenchably the same,” while 
the cold embers of the critic “ choke the sordid hearth of shame.” 

The reversal holds good through the rest of the poem. Cold hopes 
are those of the living (XXXIX); Adonais can never mourn a heart 
grown cold, nor load an unlamented urn with sparkless ashes (XL). 
He is one with the Power that kindles the world (XLII). Near his 
grave, Time feeds on the old Roman walls like slow fire, and the 
pyramid of Cestius stands like a flame (L). The point is driven home 
in the penultimate stanza with a reiteration of the key words: the 
Light whose smile kindles the Universe, the Benediction not to be 
quenched (though eclipsed) by birth, the Love that burns bright or 
dim as the Creation mirrors the fire for which all thirst — in short, 
the fiery Ideal— beams on the mourning poet, consuming the last 
clouds of cold mortality as he himself approaches death. Fire is now 
completely on the side of the dead. 

It is possible that the stress upon cold, which with the kindred 
references to paleness (VI, VII, VIII, XII, XIV, XVI, XXV) is 
intended as contrast to the bright-burning triumph of the final stanzas, 


a 
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imparts the feeling that the early part of the poem is itself cold and 
that this cold gives way to warmth as Shelley reaches the part he is 
really interested in. Professor Wasserman’s demonstration of the 
organic unity of the two parts, the necessity of virtually everything 
in the first as preparation for the last, would seem to do away at any 
rate with the notion that the impression of chill arises from any 
perfunctoriness in the early stanzas. 


University of Alabama, ELEANOR N. HUTCHENS 
Huntsville Center 


The Authorship of 
Wallace Stevens’ “On Poetic Truth” 


When Samuel French Morse began compiling the uncollected papers 
of Wallace Stevens for Opus Posthumous, he found, as he says in his 
fine introduction, only one prose piece in manuscript form: “ On 
Poetic Truth.”* Naturally assuming it to be a late Stevens effort— 
naturally, because it is as truly Stevens’ in tone, style, and theme as 
anything the poet as critic ever did—Morse published the essay as 
part of the posthumous collection. The essay, however, is not Stevens’, 
nor apparently was there ever any intention on Stevens’ part that it 
be attributed to him. The manuscript is a sympathetic borrowing 
and a neat personal assimilation of another’s ideas. 

The Stevens version of “ On Poetic Truth ” is a collection of several 
sentences and phrases from an essay by the English philosopher- 
aesthetician H. D. Lewis, entitled “ On Poetic Truth,” which appeared 
in the July 1946 issue of Philosophy, The Journal of the British 
Institute of Philosophy.? Stevens himself provides the footnote, for 
he made reference to and quoted from the Lewis piece in the short 
essay, “ About One of Marianne Moore’s Poems.”* In this work, 
Stevens employs Lewis’ ideas of the additive and synthesizing mind 
to illuminate Miss Moore’s poetic method, the creation of significant 
reality (which is to say, significant associations) out of bare factuality. 


1 Opus Posthumous, ed. with introd. by Samuel French Morse (New York, 
1957), p. XXxvi. 

2 Vol. xx1 (London, 1946), pp. 147-166. 

’See The Necessary Angel (New York, 1951), pp. 93-103. The essay was 
first published in the Quarterly Review of Literature, 1v (Summer 1948), 


143-149. 
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In short, Stevens examines Miss Moore’s poetry from his own aesthetic 
frame of reference. 

What is retrospectively interesting about the Marianne Moore essay, 
however, is not the matter of Stevens’ discourse, but the way in which 
he adopts Lewis’ prose to his own style. Stevens’ borrowings from 
Lewis are conscientiously attributed to this author, but only one of 
a number of direct quotations is typographically identified as being 
verbatim. Lewis’ statements become Stevens’ in the honest persistence 
of the argument. Consequently, attention to Stevens’ method of 
handling the Lewis part of his comparison (the other half is Miss 
Moore’s poem, “ He ‘ Digesteth Harde Yron’”) reveals the raison 
d’étre for the essay included in Opus Posthumous, as well as reflects 
more light on the sensitive eclecticism of Stevens’ mind. 

It is now known that the manuscript Professor Morse found was 
a unique and unidentified compression of the longer and more dis- 
cursive Lewis essay. Professor Morse has generously answered my 
queries about the nature of Stevens’ manuscript which, he says, is 
carefully written out in Stevens’ own hand without acknowledgment 
of authorship. Stevens, it is clear, has given some time to the con- 
struction and assimilation of his material. He begins with Lewis’ 
opening sentence, concludes with Lewis’ conclusion, but in between 
condenses some 23 pages into three. He follows Lewis linearly 
throughout, selecting liberally but precisely from among Lewis’ closely 
argued but highly elaborated prose. It is only with present knowledge 
that the logical gaps in the “ Stevens piece ” become evident, but this 
is not a shock to anyone familiar with Stevens’ prose. A comparison 
of a section from the Lewis essay with the adaptation will indicate 
Stevens’ procedure throughout (the complete quotation is from Lewis 
with Stevens’ condensation indicated within brackets) : 


[An isolated fact], a unit or atom, [cut loose from the universe, has no 
significance for] the scientist, the philosopher, or [the poet. It derives its 
significance from the reality to which it belongs.] But this may present 
itself to u (sic) in more ways than one. One way is that of the scientist. 
The table before me will have little significance for any of us if we simply 
stare at it. Indeed, I could not be aware of it as a table if I did not doa 
great deal besides looking at the colour. [To see things in their true per- 
spective, for example, we require to draw very extensively upon experiences 
that are past. All that we see and hear is given a meaning in this way] 
and becomes a coherent world in which we can act with intelligence and 
foresight although the actual elements of which it is made, taken in separation 
from one another, would leave us with a chaos rather than a world of things 
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which we understand and control. [It is the function of science to complete 
this interpretation] of facts, both for the sake of completer knowledge in 
and for itself and to enhance the control we have to exercise over our environ- 
ment. [The scientist can tell me much] about the table [which I cannot 
know from ordinary observation. But however exhaustive information of this 
kind may be there is something which it does not cover, and that is] the 
[particularity] of this table [here and now] in this room.‘ 


The brackets include all but the first and last sentences of Stevens’ 
first paragraph. The selection here comes from the middle paragraph 
of Lewis’ first section. 


For convenience, Stevens’ borrowings can be outlined: 


Paragraph 1 (Lewis, I, pp. 147-149) 
Paragraph 2 (Lewis, Il, pp. 149-151) 
Paragraph 3 (Lewis, III, pp. 154-156) 
Paragraph 4 (Lewis, V, pp. 161-162) 
Paragraph 5 (Lewis, V, pp. 162-163) 
Paragraph 6 (Lewis, VI, pp. 164-166) 


To my knowledge, only two words differ in the two texts: Stevens 
added a “the ” in paragraph three for no definite reason, and “ lure ” 
in the final sentence of Lewis’ piece is changed to “ love ” in Stevens’. 
But Stevens, in the Marianne Moore essay, correctly uses “lure” *® 
which indicates a possible misreading of Stevens’ handwriting by his 
editor. Morse confirms this. The omission of any statements from 
Lewis’ fourth section can hardly be explained other than as economy, 
or perhaps because the section lingers on certain methods and “musts” 
for the artist more than on the nature of poetry. But this does not 
explain, in view of the remainder of the borrowings. It is more proba- 
ble that Stevens just did not react sympathetically to Lewis’ phrasing, 
which is largely elaboration of previous statements rather than a con- 
tinuation of the argument. 

A few other omissions are interesting. Stevens manages to avoid 
all reference to actual artists and works of art except Plato, which is 
perhaps begging the question of the artist. Le is obviously concerned 
only with the coherent generalizations of Lewis’ thought, not their 
detailed support. Even the references to Plato are changed by the 
loss of Lewis’ context, the argument against Plato’s failure to appre- 
hend the “truth” of poetry. And in paragraph three, in quoting 


* Philosophy, p. 148. Cf. Opus Posthumous, p. 236. 
° The Necessary Angel, p. 99. 
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Lewis on the “function” of poetry, Stevens omits the parenthetical 
phrase, “the salve which it brings to mankind,” ® to the point of 
emphasizing its, poetry’s, necessary adherence to reality, in this case, 
the “wholly other” which paradoxically both determines man and 
offers him a freedom from a decadent solipsism. It is Stevens’ basic 
theme and connects him sympathetically with Santayana’s idealistic 
naturalism. 

Of particular interest, however, is Stevens’ last paragraph and 
Lewis’ last section. The relation of poetry to religion, which Stevens 
always treats cautiously, asserts itself vigorously in Lewis’ expression. 
For Lewis, the two come together today in the mutual obligation to 
resist and reconcile the vicious “otherness” of reality which forces 
in upon us from without. Stevens concurs—he himself had been 
making a similar plea in his poetry from the very beginning and 
particularly since 1935. He had expressed the same idea most elo- 
quently in the “ essential prose ” of “The Noble Rider and the Sound 
of Words” in 1942.7. Thus he can omit the names of “those theo- 
logians ” who Lewis claims are most conscious of the contemporary 
dilemma of individual helplessness before “reality”: Otto, Barth, 
Neibuhr, Brunner, Berdyaev, those who have helped turn us back to 
a necessary “ existential thinking.” If by this Lewis meant, as he 
said, “ thinking that is rooted in the character and experience of the 
individual,” * then Stevens had been celebrating it for at least three 
decades, and the plea becomes his own, on his own terms. 

Thus, that which was incorrectly attributed to Stevens ts ironically 
his except in name. Though the two essays could perhaps stand 
further comparison as a revelation of Stevens’ eclecticism, that is 
not the purpose of this note. However, I must add the hope that 
Professor Morse, whose work on Stevens is always a tribute to his 
subject, will allow the essay to remain as Stevens’ with, of course, a 
precautionary note about its birthright. 


Duke University JOSEPH N. RIDDEL 


* Philosophy, p. 154. 
*The Necessary Angel, pp. 3-36. See esp. p. 36. 
* Philosophy, p. 166. 
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Tallemant des Réaux and Corneille’s Othon 


In the Historiettes (VII, 253-54) Tallemant des Réaux makes the 
following reference to Corneille’s Othon: 


Corneille a li par tout Paris une piéce qu’il n’a pas encore fait joiier. C’est 
le couronnement d’Othon. II n’a pris ce sujet que pour faire continiier les 
gratifications du Roy en son endroit; car il ne fait preferer Othon 4 Pison 
par les conjurés qu’a cause, disent-ils, que Othon gouvernera luy-mesme et 
qu’il y a plaisir & travailler sous un prince qui tienne luy-mesme le timon; 
d’ailleurs ce dévot y coule quelques vers pour excuser l’amour du Roy. 


Tallemant’s assertions about the glorification of Louis XIV are borne 
out by the play but the “ quelques vers pour excuser l’amour du Roy ” 
have long offered a problem to scholars. The editors of Tallemant and 
Marty-Laveaux suggested that these verses might be found in verses 
309-316 of Act I, Scene 4 where Plautine suggests to Othon the 
possibility of a love which soars “au-dessus du commerce des sens.” 
Lancaster ridiculed this on the grounds that Louis’ love for Mlle de la 
Valliére, then at its height, was anything but platonic and concluded 
that Tallemant’s charge is either unfounded or else based on a pre- 
publication version of the text. Professor Couton, on the other hand, 
is not inclined to reject outright the lines in question but his “ II se 
peut ” seems to betray some reservations on his part.* 

There are, however, other verses in the play, hitherto unremarked, 
which Tallemant may well have had in mind. They are spoken by 
Camille to the emperor Galba, her uncle, in Act III, Scene 3 when 
she pleads with him not to marry her to Pison. In place of the latter 
she discreetly suggests that Othon, the man she loves but dares not 
name, is better qualified for the empire and her hand. 


Il est d’autres héros dans un si vaste empire; 

Il en est qu’aprés vous on se plairoit d’élire, 

Et qui sauroient méler, sans vous faire rougir, 
L’art de gagner les coeurs au grand art de régir. 
D’une vertu sauvage on craint un dur empire, 
Souvent on s’en dégofite au moment qu’on |’admire; 
Et puisque ce grand choix me doit faire un époux, 
Il seroit bon qu’il eit quelque chose de doux, 
Qu’on vit en sa personne également paroitre 


1See Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes (ed. Monmerqué-P. Paris, Paris, 
1850-58), VII, pp. 261-62, note IX; Corneille, @uvres (ed. Marty-Laveaux), 
v1, p. 568; H. C. Lancaster, French Dramatic Literature in the Seeventeenth 
Century, Part III (Baltimore, 1936), p. 488; G. Couton, La Vieillesse de 
Corneille (Paris, 1949), pp. 116-119. 
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Les graces d’un amant et les hauteurs d’un maitre, 

Et qu’il fat aussi propre a donner de |’amour 

Qu’a faire ici trembler sous lui toute sa cour. 

Souvent un peu d’amour dans les coeurs des monarques 

Accompagne assez bien leurs plus illustres marques. 
(vv. 913-26) 


As Tallemant was well aware, the policies that Othon stands for in 
the play were those of Louis XiV and it was a reasonable inference 
on his part that Othon was delineated so as to resemble the King in 
other aspects as well. Furthermore, these lines, being spoken in praise 
of the hero of the play by a character who has our sympathy, are 
wholly suitable for a complimentary reference. 

Certainly this portrait of a monarch who combines great personal 
charm with the “ grand art de régir ” applies very well to Louis XIV 
in 1664. He was then a successful young lover, he had captivated many 
hearts with his gracious manners, and he had astonished all by the 
force and ability he had displayed in heading his own government. 
What makes the resemblance even more obvious is that Corneille in 
his Remerciment présenté au roi en l'année 1663 had declared his 
intention of using the King as an inspiration for his future plays: 

Maintenant qu’on te voit en digne potentat 

Réunir en ta main les rénes de |’Etat, 

Que tu gouvernes seul, et que par ta prudence 

Tu rappelles des rois l’auguste indépendance, 

Il est temps que d’un art encore plus élevé 

Je peigne en ta personne un monarque achevé; 

Que j’en laisse un modéle aux rois qu’on verra naitre, 
Et qu’en toi pour régner je leur présente un maitre. 
C’est la que je saurai fortement exprimer 

L’art de te faire craindre et de te faire aimer; 

Cet accés libre 4 tous, cet accueil favorable, 


Qu’ainsi qu’au plus heureux tu fais au misérable . . .* 


The passage in Othon is in large measure a development of the line 
I have italicized. While the idea itself is something of a common- 
place,* Corneille is certainly addressing the King in the Remerciment 
and a contemporary could reasonably assume that the lines in Othon, 
written in the next year and using similar language, referred to the 
same person. It needed only a little malice, a quality not lacking in 


2 Cf. Couton, ibid. 

3 Huvres, X, p. 179. 

‘Cf., for example, Racine, Alexandre, vv. 870-72, and Britannicus, v. 12, 
where Agrippina says of Nero, “Las de se faire aimer, il veut se faire 
craindre.” 
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Tallemant, to see in the final couplet of the Othon passage a defense 
of Louis’ love for Mlle de la Valliére. 

We have, to be sure, no means of knowing whether Corneille had 
any such application in mind when he wrote the words but he at 
least laid himself open to the accusation. In this instance Tallemant 
may have been lacking in charity but the charge of fabrication is 
not warranted. 


Brown University HUNTER KELLENBERGER 


Racine’s Hidden Metaphors 


Racine’s marginal comments on Euripides give us ample proof,’ 
if evidence were needed, that for him every word that does not advance 
the action is “ inutile et languissant,” no matter how fine the expres- 
sion may be in itself. We are confronted by a far different conception 
of the theatre than what we find in, say, the English dramatists.* 
Lyric apostrophes, sententious commonplaces, exotic descriptions, 
harangues suitable for declamation out of context, are all pitilessly 
ruled out by a scrupulous belief that drama should be dramatic at 
every moment, that every word should hasten towards the event, and 
that a clean growth from cause to effect must be maintained through- 
out. Perhaps more than any other dramatist Racine heeded Aristotle’s 
warning that “too brilliant diction frustrates its own object by di- 
verting attention from the portrayal of character and thought” 
(Poetics. xxiv. 23). Language should be a diaphanous vessel which 
does not interpose itself between the actor and the spectator. But 
if the drama is stripped down to its essentials, and is continually 
moving towards the outcome, how does Racine make that motion 
apparent to us? If he does not use scenes of comic relief, buffoonery, 
or other analogues and commentaries on the action,‘ how does he 


1See J. Racine, @uvres, ed. Paul Mesnard (Paris, 1865-1873), v1, 254 ff. 
All quotations are taken from this edition. 

* Cf. Katherine E. Wheatley, Racine and English Classicism, Austin, Texas, 
1956. 

* All quotations from The Poetics are taken from the Loeb Library edition, 
trans]. W. Hamilton Fyfe, Cambridge and London, 1946. 

‘ For a brilliant discussion of how Shakespeare uses analogues of the action, 
see Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949), especially 
the chapter on Hamlet. 
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furnish us with standards by which to measure the distance covered ? 
Furthermore, using a simple vocabulary and shunning dazzling rhe- 
torical figures, how can Racine write in a style “composé pour le 
plaisir,” as he says in his translation of the Poetics ((Zuvres, v, 477), 
or give an impression of “1’élégance de l’expression,” as he says in 
the preface to Bérénice? (Ibid., 11, 367). 

Racine used between 1,200 and 1,600 different words per play, and 
a total of only 2,000 different words in all his plays. If we compare 
these figures with the number of different words used by Shakespeare, 
which some put around 24,000, or even the relatively small number 
used by the translators of the King James Bible (5,000-6,000), it 
appears as if Racine were writing in some kind of basic French. And 
yet he is justly famous for the richness and the subtlety of his nuanced 
psychology, and is also considered by some to be France’s greatest 
poet. This paradox—this dualism—of great riches in apparent sim- 
plicity is the central problem concerning Racine’s poetic diction. 
Although there have been a few excellent studies, this problem, more 
than any other, still needs intensive probing. It is the problem for 
which we have the most inadequate tools;* it is the one that is the 
most humbling in its difficulty. Much of what remains to be done 
must await the publication of complete vocabulary indexes for all the 
plays, since it is obvious that the more limited the vocabulary the 
more important the context. 

A few tentative generalizations, however, are possible. Aristotle 
states that “‘ The diction should be elaborated only in the ‘ idle’ parts 
which do not reveal character or thought” (Poetics. XXIV. 23), 
in the Messengers’ speeches, for example, which “might be dull” ® 
if the diction were not elaborate. But for Racine the problem is 
deeper than that. It is true that in his Messengers’ speeches the 
diction is more elaborate than in the rest of the play. The reason 
for this, however, lies in his conception of the drama, rather than in a 
mere desire to keep his audience awake—however commendable a 


5 As M. Jean Pommier said in his article, “ Sur la langue de Racine,” French 
Studies, Vv (1951), 335-342, “ Toute étude de ce genre est viciée qui ne s’appuie 
pas sur un Lexique complet. Celui de Marty-Laveaux ne l’est pas.” This is 
the lacuna that Pierre Guiraud, W. T. Bandy and I are trying to fill with the 
indexes being published in Paris by Klincksieck, Index du Vocabulaire du 
Thédtre Classique. 

These indexes are the authority for my statement about the number of 
different words per play. The total number of 2,000 different words is an 
estimate; it coincides with the figure given by J.-G. Cahen in Le Vocabulaire 
de Racine (Paris, 1946), p. 18. 

* Poetics, ed. cit., p. 100, n. b. 
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practice that, too, may be. Racine conceived of drama as the repre- 
sentation of souls in flux; he subordinated all the other elements to 
that purpose. Thus, exoticism of any kind would risk being appre- 
ciated for its own sake, and so, had to be ruled out. This conception 
of drama explains, I believe, the rigid exclusion of most physical 
description when the action is proceeding in front of our eyes. 

When the action is not taking place in front of our eyes, the Mes- 
senger’s words are set in the narrative mode. In that case, there is 
reason to supply the audience with a visual image which they can 
interpret, just as they have previously been interpreting the actual 
spectacle on stage. Now Racine uses sensory terms describing volume, 
color and movement; he calls our attention to what we might term 
the plastic details of the scene. The more difficult the offstage action 
is to believe the more pains he takes to elaborate these plastic details, 
so that the audience will be taken up with them and not inquire too 
closely into the question of verisimilitude, as in the famous récit de 
Théraméne. There, he is again following Aristotle, who says, in 
speaking of the improbability of Odysseus’ landing without waking up, 
that “The inexplicable elements in the story of his landing would 
have been intolerable, had they been written by an infericr poet. 
As it is, Homer conceals the absurdity by the charm of all his other 
merits ” (Poetics. XXIV. 22). 

These considerations certainly have importance, but there is still a 
further consideration which touches more deeply the essence of tragedy. 
Tragedy moves from secrets and mystery to confession and epiphany, 
from conflict to peace, from complication to loosening, from change 
to finality. The last tension to be resolved is the one generated by 
the natural human question that must be satisfied when any death 
occurs, “ How did it happen?” There is a satisfaction in hearing 
the answer to this question. no matter how real the grief. There is 
repose offered in the answer—not the satisfaction of vulgar curiosity, 
but a sensory contemplation which brings peace to the mind, unable 
to cope with the mystery. Just as Racine’s diction has been trans- 
parent so as to render the inner action, iow at the end sensory 
images and more brilliant poetic diction take over the spectator’s 
attention in order to turn him from participation to detachment. 

One of the discreet ways by which Racine effects this shift from 
identification to contemplation is through the use of “dead ” meta- 
phors as key words. Metaphors through conventional usage lose their 
metaphorical force to become merely signs. As Professor Lapp puts it, 
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. certain words develop through three stages, none of them chronologically 
or mutually exclusive: (1) words, which . . . have lost their metaphorical or 
metonymical quality, function primarily as euphemisms; (2) they become 
“ demetaphorized,” so that they function concretely; (3) they are “ remeta- 
phorized,” and they either rediscover an earlier metaphorical meaning, or 
assume new metaphorical or symbolical force.’ 


I shall speak here of only stages one and two, which for simplicity we 
might call their figurative meaning and their concrete meaning. What 
is important to notice is the frequency with which Racine uses a dead 
metaphor to express the moral problem in a play, and then suddenly 
in the final scenes of the play he uses that metaphor quite literally 
and quite concretely as the instrument of catastrophe. He resolves 
the moral problem into its own plastic image; this pattern is repeated 
in play after play. 

In La Thébaide, for instance, “the knot of the tragedy is,” as Pro- 
fessor Brody recently put it, “the puzzle of the word sang.” * Figura- 
tively, sang means simply blood relationships, but Racine takes pleasure 
in playing—rather awkwardly—with the conceit that the blood which 
should unite Etéocle and Polynice disunites them, unti! they are 
finally reunited, dead, in a pool of blood. They agree on only one 
thing, the desire to shed the other’s blood: 


La soif de se baigner dans le sang de leur frére 
Faisoit ce que jamais le sang n’avoit su faire: 
Par l’excés de leur haine ils sembloient réunis; 
Et préts a s’égorger, ils paroissoient amis. 

(V. iii. 1313-16) * 


The action of the play is a working out of the oracle’s ambiguous 
prediction that the sang royal must literally flow: 


“Thébains, pour n’avoir plus de guerres, 

Il faut, par un ordre fatal, 

Que le dernier du sang royal 

Par son trépas ensanglante vos terres.” 
(II. ii. 393-6) 


This is rather heavy-handed on Racine’s part, but it is valuable for 
what it reveals to us about the way he worked with metaphors, and 


7 John C. Lapp, Aspects of Racinian Tragedy (Toronto, 1955), p. 124. 
® Jules Brody, “Racine’s Thébaide: an Analysis,” French Studies, x1 


(1959), 204. 
® All italics mine. 
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it reassures us that the pattern we see in his other plays is not mere 
coincidence. 

The leitmotiv of furie, fureur, furieux, for example, seems to run 
throughout Andromaque, and to hover especially around Oreste. In 
the first scene we learn that Oreste and Pylade were separated by 
“la fureur des eaux” (vs. 11) and that Pylade’s mission with Oreste 
was “ Toujours de . . . [sa] fwreur interrompre le cours” (vs. 47). 
In Act III, scene i, we see him trying to do just that: Oreste has 
decided to abduct Hermione, and the act opens with Pylade’s words: 
“ Modérez done, Seigneur, cette fureur extréme ” (vs. 709). Pylade 
warns Oreste against Hermione: “ Quoi? votre amour se veut charger 
d’une furie / Qui vous détestera . . .” (tbid., 753-4). And that is 
exactly what she becomes for Oreste after he has assassinated Pyrrhus. 
In scenes iii and iv of Act V these words build up in a crescendo as 
Hermione and his own remorse in turn accuse Oreste : 


Va faire chez tes Grecs admirer ta fureur: 
Va, je la désavoue, et tu me fais horreur. 
Barbare, qu’as-tu fait? Avec quelle furie 
As-tu tranché le cours d’une si belle vie? 
(V. iii. 1535-38 ) 


As Oreste tries to comprehend what has happened he says: 


Je viole en un jour les droits des souverains, 

Ceux des ambassadeurs, et tous ceux des humains, 

Ceux méme des autels ot ma fureur l’assiége. .. . 
(V. iv. 1571-73) 


. . - Et quand je I’ai servie, 
Elle me redemande et son sang et sa vie! 
Elle l’aime! et je suis un monstre furieug! 
(Ibid., 1577-79) 


In the next scene (V.v) we see this figurative theme objectified before 
our eyes in the “ fureurs d’Oreste,” and Oreste himself sees the Furies 
pursuing him. What has been up to this point a term of moral judg- 
ment has become literal and actual. 

Racine also had at his disposal the great wealth of half-dead meta- 
phors which composed the elaborate language of preciosity, and he 
could benefit from the conventional way of playing back and forth 
with those metaphors between the literal and the figurative meanings. 
For instance, in the language of preciosity the words lien, tissu, and 
neud expressed union, usually amorous and frequently marital (e. g., 
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Andr. II. i. 443; IV. i. 1092; Brit. II. ii. 486; Ph. I. v. 351; IT. ii. 556; 
V.i.1379). These words recur quite frequently in Bajazet, where 
the question of marriage is especially important. Atalide at an early 
age fell in love with Bajazet: “ L’amour serra les neuds par le sang 
commencés ” (I. iv. 360). Roxane demands that Bajazet marry her: 
“Et par le neud sacré d’un heureux hyménée / Justifiez la foi que 
je vous ai donnée” (II. i. 449-450). But when Roxane discovers 
Bajazet’s love for Atalide, she commands the mutes to prepare the 
very real loops to strangle her beloved: 


Que la main des muets s’arme pour son supplice. 

Qu’ils viennent préparer ces neeuds infortunés 

Par qui de ses pareils les jours sont terminés. 
(IV. v. 1277-80) 


Atalide tells Roxane that she will commit suicide, thus removing any 
obstacle to Bajazet’s love for Roxane: “ Les newuds que j’ai rompus / 
Se rejoindront bientét, quand je ne serai plus” (V. vi. 1607-8). 
Roxane, who can see herself as well as others with irony, plays on the 
two meanings of neuds as she replies to Atalide: 

Je ne mérite pas un si grand sacrifice; 

Je me connois, Madame, et je me fais justice. 

Loin de vous séparer, je prétends aujourd’hui 


Par des neuds éternels vous unir avec lui. 
(V. vi. 1621-24) 


Osmin, the Messenger, tells of Bajazet’s death: “Son amante en 
furie, / Prés de ces lieux, Seigneur, craignant votre secours, / Avoit 
au neud fatal abandonné ses jours” (V. xi. 1694-96). In the last 
scene of the play, Atalide’s Recognition Scene, she speaks as if to 
Bajazet, uniting the figurative and the literal meanings of the words: 
“Moi seule, j’ai tissu le lien malheureux / Dont tu viens d’éprouver 
les détestables neuds” (V. xii. 1731-32). 

In the first scene where we see Phédre, (none asks her, “ Voulez- 
vous sans pitié finir vos jours? . . . Quel charme ou quel potson en a 
tari la source?” (Ph. I. iii. 188, 190) In her Declaration Scene 
Phédre tells Hippolyte that her passion was a poison stronger than 
her will; he must not think that “. . . du fol amour qui trouble ma 
raison / Ma lache complaisance ait nourri le poison” (II. v. 675-76). 
The equivalence between illicit passion and poison becomes more 
explicit as Hippolyte exclaims to himself, “ Quel funeste poison / 
L’amour a répandu sur toute sa maison!” (III. vi. 991-92). Phédre 
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accuses (Enone of having poisoned her with false counsel (IV. vi. 1308), 
and Hippolyte urges Aricie to flee Trézéne, “ Ou la-vertu respire un 
air empoisonné” (V.i. 1360). In the final scene of the play Phédre— 
that great culprit and victim of love—comes on stage to confess, having 
previously taken a very real poison brought to Athens by that other 
great culprit and victim of love, Medea. The literal poison is the only 
means to chill the burning of passion’s figurative poison : 

J’ai pris, j’ai fait couler dans mes brilantes veines 

Un poison que Médée apporta dans Athénes. 

Déja jusqu’&é mon ceur le venin parvenu 


Dans ce ceur expirant jette un froid inconnu. 
(V. vii. 1637-40) 


Phédre is also a play about monstres, in both the moral and literal 
sense.'° Thésée is the hero who replaced Hercules in ridding the earth 
of monsters (1. i. 79; II. v. 649; III. v. 970; V. ili.1444), and Hippo- 
lyte feels keenly that he is an unworthy son to such a mighty father 
because he has not yet killed any monsters (1.1.99; III. v. 948). 
Phédre, in her self-loathing, calls herself a monster (II. v. 701-03). 
Later, when she thinks Hippolyte is going to accuse her, she sees him 
as “un monstre effroyable” (III. iii. 884). For Thésée, Hippolyte 
becomes a “ Monstre, qu’a trop longtemps épargné le tonnerre” (LV. 
ii. 1045). And when Phédre curses (Enone, she sees in her a “ monstre 
exécrable ” (IV. vi. 1317). It remains for Aricie to bring together 
the moral and literal senses of monstre. She says to Thésée: 

Prenez garde, Seigneur. Vos invincibles mains 
Ont de monstres sans nombre affranchi les humains; 
Mais tout n’est pas détruit, et vous en laissez vivre 


Un... Votre fils, Seigneur, me défend de poursuivre. 
(V. iii. 1443-46) 


In the catastrophe, narrated by Théraméne, Neptune sends out of 
the sea a real monster, described with a great wealth of plastic detail. 
It is important to notice that it is not a plain monstre but “un 
monstre furieux” (V.vi. 1516), thus making manifest a kind of sym- 
bolic equivalence between this monster and Phédre, since the words 
fureur(s) and furteuz have been repeatedly used to refer to her passion 
for Hippolyte (I. iii. 189, 259; II. v. 672; IIT. i. 741, 792; IIT. iii. 853; 
ITT. vi. 989; IV. vi. 1217, 1228, 1254, 1290; V. vii. 1627). (Notice 


1° Leo Spitzer called attention to this “network of motifs” in Linguistics 
and Literary History (Princeton, 1948), 97-99. 
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also that these are the same words used by Hermione and Oreste to 
convey a moral judgment on Oreste for his crime.) In purging the 
earth of this monster Hippolyte achieves before his death the heroic 
stature he had longed for. His death is as much a fulfillment as a 
loss. In dying he carries out symbolically Phédre’s earlier command. 
This latter aspect of the catastrophe is emphasized by a verbal reminis- 
cence. After her declaration, Phédre had said to Hippolyte: 

Venge-toi, punis-moi d’un odieux amour, 

Digne fils du héros qui t’a donné le jour, 


Délivre univers d’un monstre qui t’irrite. 
(II. v. 700-02) 


After describing the “ monstre furieux ” and the flight of all Hippo- 
lyte’s companions, Théraméne says: 

Hippolyte lui seul, digne fils d’un héros, 

Arréte ses coursiers, saisit ses javelots, 


Pousse au monstre, etc. ... 
(V. vi. 1527-29) 


In each of these examples the person’s fate seems to hover around 
him in the form of figures of speech with which he is associated, meta- 
phors of the action, which become objectified and turn into the literal 
instrument of catastrophe. As with many other hidden aspects of 
Racine’s construction, one might hesitate to say whether or not the 
technique was deliberate on his part, but we can speak of the results 
of its use. It seems as though each character’s doom were predestined, 
a part of his inner self rushing towards revelation and objectification. 
In these plays there is an inner problem, a moral tension which 
resolves itself permanently in a plastic image. This linguistic change 
is an analogue of the action, on a poetic level, and contributes a sense 
of forward motion to the play, from instability to permanence and 
repose. As a result of this thematic transformation, the audience is 
gently led from apprehension to contemplation. Another very impor- 
tant result is that Racine unobtrusively makes us feel that there is a 
certain rightness, a poetic fitness, in the fureurs d’Oreste and in the 
deaths of Etéocle, Polynice, Bajazet, Hippolyte, and Phédre—a poetic 
justice in the catastrophe. 


Queens College ROBER!I W. HARTLE 
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Rimbaud Amid Flowers 


Rimbaud may have been a great nature poet, but his erratic botany 
increases the difficulty of reading him.’ He had a country person’s 
characteristic indifference to exact nomenclature, and apparently it 
never occurred to him to use the generally accepted rather than the 
local name of a flower. 

Most often this makes no difference, because Rimbaud simply calls 
a flower une fleur and lets it go at that. Example: Jllwminations, 
“ Aube,” where a flower tells him its name—which he does not relay 
to the reader. In other instances, however, his terminology may 
mislead. The dead soldier in “ Le Dormeur du Val” may appear, 
for example, to be performing posthumously the neatest trick of the 
week: situations are truly rare in which one may lie with one’s head 
on watercress and one’s feet among gladioli, these two plants differing 
greatly as to their water requirements. Actually there is no trick. 
Cresson is clearly nasturtium fontinalis as in salad, but glateul is not 
gladiolus: any plant with a leaf shaped like the gladius can qualify, 
including the iris which Rimbaud clearly has in mind. (This par- 
ticular confusion is not merely northern: iris foetidissima, not common 
in the North, is regularly listed in handbooks as glaieul puant.2 The 
whole length of Rimbaud’s soldier lies on swampy ground, and one 
need look for no special significance in the fact. 


Similarly, no occult meaning is hidden, no matter how “ Rim- 
baldian ” the lines may sound, in “ Au rose églantier qui t’embéte / 
Aimablement.” The églantier familiar to Rimbaud, rosa canina, 
bears either white or pinkish-white blossoms, grows in clumps, can 
stand from two to three meters high, and is thorny. Anyone who 
comes in physical contact with it may expect to be embété, although 
possibly not atmablement. 

The explanation of the sang noir des belladones is factual and 


These notes are confined to such of Rimbaud’s references to flowers as 
seem to me to be capable of affecting one’s understanding of the poems they 
occur in. I have not come upon helpful information elsewhere. 

? Botanical information throughout has been garnered from the manuals 
of Bonnier et de Layens (Flore Compléte portative de la France et de la 
Suisse) and Fournier (Les Quatre Flores de France.) I have also been aided 
by two very amiable botanists at the Service des Cultures of the Jardin des 
Plantes, MM. Jean Hamel and Jean-Marie Thumel, whom [ thank here once 
more. Some confirmation has been obtained, also, during country strolls, by 
reiteration of the question: “Et celle-la, voyez, comment qu’on l’appeile 
ici?” This last procedure is not recommended for obviating confusion. 
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involves no metaphysics. Belladona atropa bears a fruit which turns 
black at maturity and which, when crushed, exhudes a blackish juice. 
The presence of éclater specifies the image. In this case, as in that 
of the rose églantier, Rimbaud knows what he is talking about. 

He may be less accurate in “ Oraison du Soir ” in which the curious 
function of the assenting héliotropes causes some concern. The culti- 
vated flower properly called héliotrope is not particularly common in 
the North and, even if some plants had been grown by the keeper 
of the café, would hardly provide the privacy suggested in the poem. 
But any number of flowers regularly called by other names are 
heliotropic, and Rimbaud was at a point in his development (1871) 
when he enjoyed using unusual words. His heliotrope here may be 
the common tournesol. 

Rimbaud’s offhandedness causes more uncertainty in “ Voyelles,” 
where he mentions ombelles as if these were a specific flower. Actually 
there are some eight major varieties of umbelliferous plants listed 
in the manuals as growing in France and sub-varieties under each 
are numerous. Size and color differ widely; only the shape remains 
constant. Choice, so far as “ Voyelles” goes, is narrowed by the 
association, under E, with whiteness (as is also the case in “ Mémoire ”’) 
so that the likeliest candidates here are either angéligue or daucus 
carota, which is the familiar carotte sauvage.. The difficulty is that 
neither angélique nor wild carrot, even seen in brightest sunlight, 
reflects light violently enough to justify the expression “ frissons 
d’ombelles ”—assuming that frissons must have to do with an effect 
of dazzlement. One might take this to support the theory (which, 
in other contexts, I willingly subscribe to) that Rimbaud’s retina was 
abnormally sensitive. Caution is in order, however, in both cases 
where Rimbaud mentions ombelles; in both the word falls under the 
rhyme! 

The other instance is, of course, in “ Mémoire,” a poem which 
would be considerably more intelligible generally if we had a better 
notion of what flowers Rimbaud is talking about. The first stanza 
insists upon blinding whiteness and then passes to an image of medie- 
val splendor: 


la soie, en foule et de lys pur, des oriflammes 
sous les murs dont quelque pucelle eut la défense .. . 


Since the scene clearly involves a river, the walls may have been 
suggested by the stone parapet above the bank, but whence the ort- 
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flammes below the ramparts? A possibility would be the presence 
on the stream of the renoncule d’eau, which blossoms profusely on the 
waters of Northern France. This is a tiny, intensely white aquatic 
bloom which lies so thick on the surface as to look like white cloth, 
and its stem is so flexible that the sheet ripples with every ripple of 
the water. Lily-whiteness, silkiness, and undulation like that of 
pennons rippling in the wind are the essential elements of the image. 

Another flower, the sowci d’eau of the fourth stanza, presents no 
difficulty ; the common marsh marigold, some four centimeters across, 
is yellow enough to justify comparison with the louts d’or and the 
subsequent one with the sun, and is fringed with petals which could 
easily suggest an eyelid. But in the next stanza ombelle returns to 
plague us. Once more, since it has to be white, wild carrot is the 
most plausible flower; it grows thickly enough to furnish a white 
expanse for contrast with the Black Woman of the poem, who walks 
across it. But the line says “ foulant l’ombelle ” and the wild carrot 
grows rather high for a lady easily to trample it under foot. Wrong 
flower? Unusual lady? Or vagueness in Rimbaud’s imagery? My 
own opinion inclines toward the last possibility. 

The last two stanzas are even more puzzling: 


Jouet de cet oeil morne, je n’y puis prendre, 

6 canot immobile! oh! bras trop courts! Ni l’une 
ni l’autre fleur: ni la jaune qui m’importune, 

14; ni la bleue, amie 4 l’eau couleur de cendre. 
Ah! la poudre des saules qu’une aile secoue! 

Les roses des roseaux dés longtemps dévorés! . 


Obviously the blue and yellow flowers image his frustration and 
may, given the total economy of the poem, be symbols for the delight 
he used to have and of which he has been deprived. But since his 
method in “ Mémoire ” is to transpose into something rich and strange 
the materials of everyday life, one would suppose that the symbols 
were, first of all, familiar flowers. The yellow one could be the 
flambe d’eau, the common water iris of the North, but the blue one 
he is also reaching for could be one of several—none more probable 
than the others. The poudre des saules is unmistakably pollen—a 
vernal phenomenon—whereas the fact that the roses des roseaux have 
been dévorées suggests autumn: obviously these last stanzas contain 
various flashes of memory not just one scene. But just what a rose 
des roseaux may be is a poser. The blossom of the common water 
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reed is cigar-shaped and by no means pink. The answer could be 
that pink waterlilies once grew near the reeds but are no longer there. 
Readers who insist on precise imagery may as well believe so, since 
the possibility of a certainty here seems small indeed. 

All in all, the attempt to discover what Rimbaud is talking about 
when he refers to a given flower brings home how little attention this 
nature poet wasted upon the detail of the exterior world. The world 
of his poetry being one of impressions, and thus subjective, a primrose 
by the river’s brim was merely something for the imagination to 
work upon. 


Harvard University W. M. FROHOCK 


Imagery as Disease in Senilita 


Outside the world of Italo Svevo, “senility” most often signifies 
an infirmity peculiar to old age defined in terms of advanced years. 
It is characterized, concurrently, by a loss or decay of the mental 
faculties and by a paradoxical ability of the imagination to revivify 
images of past youth and to blurr the contours of the present. In 
a sense, it is an anesthetized compromise between present and past; 
a destiny linked to, yet kindly removed from, death. 

But within this novel, any such compromise is painfully ephemeral ; 
past and present exist in visible conflict for the victim. Svevo 
finds Emilio Brentani, a man of thirty-five, to be the victim of a 
“senility ” which, while manifesting certain exterior symptoms of 
old age, becomes more profoundly a disease rooted in a propensity to 
create images illuminating, rather than disguising, the bitterness of 
reality. At one point, Emilio admits with resignation: “—l’abbon- 
danza d’immagini nel mio cervello forma Ja mia inferiorita.” How- 
ever, Svevo does not perceive this disease only within his hero. Like 
a grey miasma, “senility” may permeate the universe inhabited by 
the other characters and smother any state of real youth or health. 

Throughout the novel, Emilio attempts to transform his neutral, 
introspective way of life. His own youth, he feels, has been a period 
of inertia, of empty uneventfulness and waiting during which none 
of his countless dreams or theories has materialized into a permanent 
reality : 
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Viveva sempre in un’aspettativa, non paziente, di qualche cosa che doveva 
venirgli dal cervello, l’arte, di qualche cosa che doveva venirgli dal di fuori, 
la fortuna, il successo, come se l’eta delle belle energie per lui non fosse 
tramontata. 


He has written a novel, but the heroine of its yellowing pages has 
been only a figment of an imagination not yet tempered by experience. 
In contrast, Emilio hopes that Angiolina is to be this impatiently 
awaited “fortuna” which is more than the artist’s pale creation, a 
gift to be bestowed not by the brain, but by life—* dal di fuori.” 
Incarnated by Angiolina, the youth he has never known seems at last 
within reach: 


La donna vi entrava! Raggiante di gioventi e bellezza ella doveva illumi- 
narla tutta facendogli dimenticare il triste passato di desiderio e di solitudine 
e promettendogli la gioia per l’avvenire ch’ella, certo, non avrebbe compromesso, 


He visualizes his “avventura” as occurring within, but uncon- 
taminated by, a protective framework of calm: 


Per qualche tempo la sua vita assumeva tutta un aspetto nuovo, e in seguito 
sarebbe stato altrettanto divertente di ritornare alla calma di prima. Amante 
delle immagini, egli vedeva la propria vita quale una via diritta, uniforme, 
traverso una quieta valle; dal punto in cui egli aveva avvicinata Angiolina 
la strada si torceva, deviava per un paese vario d’alberi, di fiori, di colli. 
Era un piccolo tratto e si ridiscendeva poi a valle, alla facile via piana e 
sicura, resa meno tediosa dal ricordo di quell’intervallo incantevole, colorito, 
fors’anche faticoso. 


But it is precisely this strenuous route, temporarily deviating from 
“la calma,” that Svevo’s “amante delle immagini” will not have 
stamina enough to follow. His “vita nuova” will continually be 
infiltrated by the grey uniformity that went before or violently in- 
truded upon by actualities that conflict with his hopes. He will be 
compelled to fabricate his own gift of youth and health—a cerebral 
labor of Hercules undermined at every turn and offering rewards 
cruelly disproportionate to the painful effort demanded. Near the 
novel’s conclusion, he will meditate a much darker vision: 

L’abito letterario gli fece pensare il paragone fra quello spettacolo e quello 
della propria vita. Anche la, nel turbine, nelle onde di cui una trasmetteva 
all’altra il movimento che aveva tratto lei stessa dall’inerzia, un tentativo 
di sollevarsi che finiva in uno spostamento orrizzontale, egli vedeva l’impassi- 
bilita del destino. ... Emilio pensd che la sua sventura era formata dall’- 
inerzia del proprio destino. 


“Un tentativo di sollevarsi”—“ uno spostamento orizzontale ”: 
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such indeed is the novel’s movement, which, like the heights and 
depths of waves upon the sea, repeats itself again and again while 
undergoing continuous variations of intensity until the final “ inerzia.” 
One “ crest,” one effort of Emilio to sustain his “ immagini ” of youth 
and health, may be higher and more vigorous than the preceding one ; 
yet there is always the return to inactivity. When, for example, his 
friend Balli has proven to him that Angiolina has been unfaithful, 
Emilio 

non aveva pili neppur bisogno di sforzo per simulare indifferenza; si era quasi 
cristallizzato nel primo sforzo e avrebbe potuto dormire conservando stereo- 
tipato quel sorriso e quella calma. Era tale quella simulazione da penetrare 
molto pit in la dell’epidermide Invano egli cercava in sé qualche cosa d’altro 
fuori di essa, e non trovava che una grande stanchezza. Nient’altro! Forse 
la noia di sé, del Balli e d’Angiolina. ... Avrebbe voluto dormire lunga- 
mente ]’indomani. 


This descent is short-lived; the next moment, a new effort: 


Deriso da lei, deriso dal Balli! Una rabbia impotente gli gonfid il petto. 
Finalmente egli si destava e tutta la rabbia e la commozione non lo addolora- 
vano tanto come |’indifferenza di poco prima, una prigionia del proprio essere 
impostagli dal Balli. 


And shortly thereafter, Emilio descends anew: 


‘Strano! Non potevo mai immaginare che un’indisposizione fisica si tramu- 
tasse, senza che io ne potessi avere la coscienza, in una sensazione morale. 
L’indifferenza che provo per tutto mi rattrista. Credo che se anche tutte 
queste case sul Corso si mettessero a ballare, io non le guarderei neppure.’ 


This rise-and-fall motion, of which the novel constitutes a complex 
prolongation, is underscored at intervals in the narration when Emilio 
is significantly far from the scene and when, if Svevo were so inclined, 
a contrast could be made between the vicissitudes of the central char- 
acter and a more benevolent, energetic stability elsewhere. It appears 
that no such stability exists, even for those persons to whom Emilio 
will turn for a “cure.” Seen through Balli’s “healthy” eyes, a 
carnival throng also assumes a guise of futile agitation and subsequent 


fatigue : 


Quel carnevale, perché meschino, gli dava un’ira da moralista; pit tardi, 
molto piti tardi, anche lui vi avrebbe partecipato, dimentico del tutto di 
quell’ira, innamorato del lusso e dei colori. Ma intanto ricordava d’assistere 
al preludio di una triste commedia. Incominciava a formarsi il vortice che 
per un istante avrebbe sottratto l’operaio, la sartina, il povero borghese alla 
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noia della vita volgare per condurli poi al dolore. Ammaccati, sperduti, 
alecuni sarebbero ritornati all’antica via divenuta pero pit greve; gli altri 
non avrebbero trovato mai pit la quaresima. 


Inextricably bound to this recurrent emphasis upon “ inerzia” is 
the dilemma of time’s treacherously fluid passage from moment to 
moment—a passage with which the central characters are unable to 
synchronize. For Emilio and his spinster sister, Amalia, past mo- 
ments are subject to reinterpretation, not to reenactment. Emilio is 
able to embellish their content intellectually and in retrospect, but 
not to re-enter and tangibly re-fashion that content. With his atten- 
tion focused upon the past, he is usually caught off guard by the 
future’s becoming, without a warning transition, the present. Viewed 
from the vantage point of a contemporary instant of active pain (for 
example, when Emilio confronts Leardi, who he imagines is one of 
Angiolina’s suitors), a former interval of calm can seem, by contrast, 
desirable : 

Come era superiore a lui il Leardi, quell’imbecille privo di idee! Quella calma 
era la vera scienza della vita. 

However, when “calm” does surreptitiously strike, it becomes “ in- 
erzia,” “una prigionia del proprio essere.” 

This dichotomy between a present reality and a laboriously pre- 
conceived “immagine ” of that reality is integral to the torment of 
Svevo’s characters—with the important exception of Angiolina, who 
is perceived only through the consciousness of persons surrounding 
her. Even her name undergoes a continuous metamorphosis and can 
never quite capture her being, seen through the eyes of her admirers. 
Involved in the fevered workings of their own imaginations, Svevo’s 
people are ill-prepared for a world hostile to fragile subjective pat- 
terns. Emilio, who mentally formulates an “ Ange” of innocence 
and fidelity, is crushed to find that a glance, a gesture, a slip of the 
tongue on the part of “ Angiolina,” can shatter his complex image: 
Oh, ella non sapeva fingere. La donna ch’egli amava, Ange, era sua inven- 


zione, se l’era creata lui con uno sforzo voluto; essa non aveva collaborato 
a questa creazione, non l’aveva neppure lasciato fare perché aveva resistito. 


<milio’s “ sforzo voluto ” collapses; he is unable to sustain the total 


image which breaks into fragments. 
These fragments become somewhat like the incriminating photo- 
graphs of Angiolina (with her past suitors) which Emilio sees in 
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her room. They present the object of Emilio’s attention caught in a 
static pose or gesture. In their initial simplicity of outline they 
remain—individually—unequivocal. But soon these clichés multiply 
within Emilio’s mind to the point of contradicting one another. 
Turning from a mental picture of Angiolina eagerly listening to his 
social theories to a later picture of her undisguised boredom at his 
words, Emilio is puzzled and distressed. A gap is revealed between 
two different images, and Emilio is unable to bridge this gap by : 
single third image. He invents others to provide continuity, and they 
in turn become contradictory and cancel one another. The supple 
Angiolina cannot be caught in this way; her unknown past and frag- 
mentarily-seen present constitute unknown quantities which [milio 
cannot photograph in observable stances. 

Eventually he comes to realize that the poses he has managed to 
focus upon are of no value. They are indeed “ poses ” or affectations, 
which testify not to Angiolina’s reality but rather to her ability to 
act a part which pleases him. 

But should one of Emilio’s images happen to coincide with a sub- 
sequent fact, that fact is no longer consonant with the image. It is 
now a reality with which Emilio is unable to cope, or even to recog- 
nize as having been the aim of his former desire. For example, when 
Angiolina unexpectedly collaborates with Emilio in a plan of decep- 
tion (so that, married, she can offer herself without compromise), 
Emilio is aghast; his once pure “ Ange ” has become a whore: 


Ma quel progetto in bocca d’Angiolina gli era sembrato una carezza. Di pit 
egli si era baloccato con quel piano, ne aveva sognato l’attuazione e la con- 
seguente felicita. Ma quanti piani non erano passati per il suo cervello senza 
lasciar traccia? Aveva sognato in sua vita persino il furto, l’omicidio, lo 
stupro. Del delinquente aveva sentito il coraggio e la forza e la perversita, 
e dei delitti aveva sognati i risultati, l’impunita prima di tutto. Ma poi, 
soddisfatto dal sogno, egli aveva ritrovati immutati gli oggetti che aveva 
voluto distruggere, e s’era chetato, la coscienza tranquilla. Aveva commesso 
il delitto ma non v’era danno. Ora invece il sogno s’era fatto realta ed egli, 
che pur l’aveva voluto, se ne sorprendeva, non ravvisava il suo sogno perché 
prima aveva avuto tutt’altro aspetto. 


Aware only of the disparity between what the reality now offers and 
what it once represented as image, he composes the letter which will 
abet a plan no longer his. And the letter itself, once a passport to 
fulfilled dreams, becomes an irreducible object of repugnance : 
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Cosi egli si trovd in mezzo alla via con quella lettera in mano, segno palpabile 
dell’azione pitt bassa ch’egli avesse compiuta in vita sua, ma di cui aveva 
coscienza soltanto allora che Angiolina non era pili seduta accanto a lui. 


Emilio’s dreams are contingent upon, yet foreign to, the evasive 

phenomena of the novel’s “ outside ” world. Any attempt at bridging 
the gap between inner and outer existences, at reconciling them to 
permanently identical outlines of meaning, is doomed to failure. 
“Ange” and “ Angiolina” cannot become one. Potential localiza- 
tion of truth is a cherished aim, but actual contact with truth is an 
unexpected, disproportionate mockery. Failing to localize the “ real ” 
Angiolina within an image, Emilio ultimately resorts to futile curses. 
The bitter anger behind his final gesture, meant to be violent and 
definitive, is flung back in terms of senseless sound: 
Ella dunque aveva mentito ancora! Egli non avrebbe saputo raggiungerla; 
si chind, cerecd un sasso, e non trovandone raccolse delle pietruzze che le 
seaglid dietro. Il vento le portO e qualeuna dovette colpirla perché ella 
getto un grido di spavento; altre furono arrestate dai rami secchi degli alberi 
e produssero un rumore sproporzionatissimo all’ira che le aveva lanciate. 


Like the harmless pebbles flung at Angiolina, Emilio’s efforts go 
pointlessly astray, or collide against unforeseen obstacles. 

Although often acting in the capacity of advisors before the anguish 

of others, the characters of Sentli/a are condemned to final isolation. 
Their diagnoses are evolved only from a knowledge of their own 
suffering, and prove hopelessly inadequate when superimposed upon 
the dilemma of another. Emilio turns to Balli to be “ cured ” of his 
infatuation. But Balli, also an artist, ironically places before Emilio’s 
eyes the conception of a vulgar “ Giolona” diametrically opposed to 
Emilio’s “ Ange.” By the same token, Emilio at first detects no like- 
ness in a statue of the girl when he visits Balli’s studio: 
Chi avrebbe potuto far capire ad Emilio che la fantasia dell’artista s’era 
fermata su quell’oggetto, proprio perché in tanta purezza di linee ci aveva 
scoperta un’espressione indefinibile, non creata da quelle linee, qualche cosa 
di volgare e di goffo, che un Raffaello avrebbe soppresso e ch’egli (Balli) 
tanto volentieri avrebbe copiato, rilevato? 


Angiolina herself protests at having to hold a pose uncomfortable to 
her. And the angle at which Emilio must tilt his head in order to 
reconcile the statue with the living model proves too painful physi- 
just as, else- 





cally. Ife must return to a more comfortable stance 
where, he must renounce the rigorous role of suitor and return to the 
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less demanding role of dreamer or image-maker. But the Jatter 
alternative is not without its own pain. 

Convinced that no one can help him, Emilio attempts to leave }is 
own dream-world temporarily, and to enter and re-fashion that of 
Amalia. Startled at one point from his thoughts of Angiolina, he 
listens incredulously to the words of his sister who is dreaming in the 
next room. But Amalia’s world is separated from her brother’s by 
more than the thin wall between them. Permitted a glimpse of her 
reflections, he finds himself a stranger there. 

Nevertheless, he proposes to save his sister from the very malady 
from which Balli has attempted to save him; and his “cure” for 
her is marred by the same flaw of being inappropriate to the patient’s 
constitution. In fact, Emilio’s solution—freeing Amalia from illu- 
sions of marriage to Balli—is fatal. For both Amalia and Emilio, 
any definitive exit from the private worlds of images is too difficult to 
achieve. Each must eventually retreat to that state in which illusion 
can expand without risk of colliding upon the harsh substance of 
outer reality or of another’s dreams. 

At the novel’s conclusion, this state for Amalia will be the delirium 
of the death bed. There, her successive phantasies are resolved into 
a continuity which the onlookers (Emilio, Balli) cannot follow through 
her broken, isolated words. And when delirium threatens to subside 
and to expose her to what Carani, the doctor, would call “ salute,” 
death becomes the only alternative. Emilio, by dint of his own painful 
experience, comes more closely than the: doctor to diagnosing Amalia’: 
illness. Seeing that she has briefly recognized him in her fever, he 
recoils : 

Oh, quella non era l’intelligenza che poteva essere considerato quale il nunzio 
della salute; si manifestava con soli lampi che minacciavano d’illuminare e 
rendere sensibile il dolore. 


Indeed, the isolated flashes of illumination that have reached [:milio 
throughout the novel have only accentuated the spaces of darkness 
between them. These negative flashes have transpired at precisely 
those moments when an image, proven false, is replaced by an inner 
void. The void persists until Emilio summons the mental strength 
to create a tentative second image which in turn is overcome hy 
emptiness. 

Years later Emilio will find, or rather accept, a “eure.” It will 
emerge not “dal di fuori” but in the solitude of literal old age. 
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Then safe within his room, Emilio can fabricate an “ Ange” pre- 
viously denied. Oblivious of reality, he will at last be able to effect 
a coherence of fragments which have always stood apart. The gentle- 
ness and understanding of Amalia will fuse with the sensual grace 
of Angiolina to form a complex but unified illusion, all the move- 
ments of which Emilio will follow, undisturbed by puzzling gaps or 
contradictions. Paradoxically, the ultimate “ inerzia ” of old age will 
provide the energy to construct an “immagine” that the belated 
enthusiasms of youth have been powerless to sustain. 


The Johns Hopkins University RUSSELL PFOHL 


Die Gestaltung von Goethes “ Braut von Korinth” 


Die schéne Tochter eines in dem syrischen Tralles wohnenden, 
adeligen Ehepaares ist bereits seit sechs Monaten tot, als ein junger 
Mann, Sohn eines Gastfreundes, bei ihnen einkehrt und in der Nacht 
von der Gestorbenen besucht wird. Sie trigt ihm “lachenden 
Mundes ” ihre Liebe an, zu der sie durch seine Vortrefflichkeit und 
Tugenden bewogen sei. Er, der nichts von ihrem Tode weif, laBt von 
seinem Diener ein Mahl zurichten. Von dem Lairm der Vorbereit- 
ungen erweckt, schickt die Mutter eine Magd, die ihr dann berichtet, 
sie habe das junge Paar durch die offne Tiir bei Tische sitzen sehn. 
Da sie sich nun durch Augenschein von der unglaublichen Begebenheit 
iiberzeugen will, geht sie selbst, findet aber beide bereits schlafend. 
Die Tochter scheidet bei Tagesanbruch mit dem Versprechen, in der 
nichsten Nacht wiederzukehren und hinterlift ihm ihr Brusttuch 
und einen goldnen Ring fiir seinen eisernen und eine kiinstliche 
silberne Schale. Am Morgen berichtet der Jiingling der weinenden 
Mutter das Vorgefallene und lit ihr und dem Vater, wie er verspro- 
chen hatte, die Wiederkunft des Midchens melden, das nunmehr den 
Eltern vorwirft, ihr die Freuden der Liebe mifigénnt zu haben und 
endgiiltig entseelt niedersinkt. Das Hausgesinde, die ganze Stadt und 
der Stadtoberste erfahren bestiirzt das Vorgefallene. Das Grab wird 
besichtigt, die Leiche den Tieren vorgeworfen, und Gétter und Tempel 
werden mit Opfern entsiihnt. Der Jiingling stirbt bald darauf. 

So weit in aller Kiirze der sehr naive Bericht eines gewissen Phlegon., 
eines Freigelassenen des Kaisers Hadrian, der als Augenzeuge erzahlt. 
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Goethe findet den Bericht dritter Hand in des Johannes Praetorius 
Anthropodemus Platonicus (1668)' wahrend seiner Arbeit an der 
“ Walpurgisnacht.” 

Daf diese schlecht erzihlte Wiederginger-Anekdote in eine so 
erschiitternde tragische Ballade verwandelt werden konnte, verdanken 
wir einzig der groBen Kunst des Dichters, die sich, besonders durch 
den Briefwechsel mit Schiller, zu solcher Héhe dieser Dichtungsgat- 
tung entwickelt hatte im Balladenjahre 1797. Erst Goethe gibt der 
Anekdote den Sinn und die Form; den Sinn, indem er die Wieder- 
gingergestalt zum Vampir steigert und den Tod des Jiinglings mit 
dem eines ihm anverlobten Madchens verbindet, indem er der Mutter 
die Verwandlung der Tochter durch Wortbruch und erzwungene 
Askese als Schuld aufbiirdet und indem er die Handlung in eine Zeit 
riickt, in der ein sinnenfrohes Heidentum der iibersinnlichen christ- 
lichen Religion unterliegt. In der Ballade fallt das Figenrecht des 
Individuums den ringenden Gewalten zum Opfer. “ Wo keine Gotter 
sind, walten Gespenster,” sagt Novalis in seinem Aufsatz Die Christen- 
heit oder Europa (1799), “und die eigentliche Zeit der Gespenster, 
die auch ihre Gestalt ziemlich vollstandig erklirt, ist die Periode des 
Ubergangs der griechischen Gétterlehre in das Christentum.” Es 
handelt sich fiir Goethe hier jedoch keinesfalls um den Wert dieser 
Religionen, sondern um den Menschen und sein Selbstbestimmungs- 
recht, um den Mifbrauch, welchen Aberglaube und Religionseifer aus 
fraglichen Griinden mit ihm treiben: hier wird das Eigenleben einer 
Tochter von der wortbriichigen Mutter geopfert zum Danke fiir ihre 
eigene Genesung. Die Verlegung, endlich, aus einem unbedeutenden 
syrischen Stidtchen in ein Korinth, wo der Tempel der Venus stand 
und wo der Apostel Paulus gelehrt hatte, riickt die Begebnisse in den 
Blickpunkt der Geistesgeschichte. 

Die Form aber gibt der Dichter den Vorgingen dadurch, daf 
er das Sujet “vom Stoffartigen entkleidet ” (zu von Miiller, 6. Juni 
1824), also durch auBerste Konzentration auf den Kern einerseits, 
andrerseits durch eine Ausweitung in sinnlich fafbare Darstellung. 
Es fallen demgema& fort alle Nebenpersonen: der Vater (aufer seiner 
Erwihnung in Verbindung mit der Verlobung), der Diener, die Magd, 
das Gesinde, das Volk, aber auch alles, was sich nach der Enthiillungs- 
scene ereignet, zumal die Unmenschlichkeit der Behandlung des 
Leichnams. Neben dem jungen Paar bleibt nur die “ gute ” Mutter, 


1Siehe Erich Schmidt: Quellen Goethescher Balladen. (Goethe-Jahrbuch, 
Ix. Band (1888), S. 229-234. 
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der mit ihrem frommen Wahn und hiuslichen Ubereifer in sparsamen 
Ziigen ein deutlicher Charakter verliehen wird. Das “ sittsam stille” 
Madchen ist nick+ mehr die aggressiv Liebe fordernde, sondern Liebe 
erwidernde, treue Geliebte, die von Schmerz erfiillt wird, daB sie den 
Geliebten qualen mu&, weil kein Herz mehr in ihrer Brust schligt. 
Wie aus der Erstarrung eines tiefen Schlafes erwachend, in lihmen- 
dem Halbtraum verwechselt sie driickendes Grab und dumpfe einsame 
Zelle und erkennt erst langsam die eigne Verwandlung; Nonne, 
Begrabene, Wiedergiingerin und unter fremdem Zwange fiirchterliche 
Blutsaugerin, kann sie nur so noch das menschlich-erloschene Leben 
fristen, und doch haften ihr noch Spuren einstiger Giite an, Schmerz 
um verlorene Liebe (Strophe 11) und Mitleid mit den Opfern. Endlich 
kommt ihr die Erkenntnis, da& sie die Gétter, die sie durch die Mutter 
gezwungen war zu verleugnen, nur durch die reinigende Flamme 
verséhnen kann, in der sie mit dem noch immer Geliebten vereinigt 
wird. 

Langsam und still (das Wort fallt sechs Mal: Zeile 15, 31, 58, 66, 
101, 138) ist ihr BewuStwerden, dem der Jiingling noch langsamer 
folgt, denn er mifversteht sie zuerst und bezieht ihre ritselhaften 
Worte auf ihr Einsiedlerdasein (Str. 11, 16, 17), bis in Str. 12, 13, 
16, 17, 20 wenigstens dem Leser eine Ahnung von ihrem eigentlichen 
Zustand aufgeht, der von Str. 23 an sich erst ganz enthiillt. 

Im Aufbau der Ballade von 28 Strophen schliefen sich je drei 
mehr oder weniger zu einer Gruppe zusammen: 1-3 enthalten die 
Vorgeschichte, Ankunft und Empfang des Reisenden, 4-6 die Er- 
scheinung des Miadchens, 7-9 Aufforderung und Abweisung, 10-12 das 
Erkennen der Braut und die Einladung zum Hochzeitsmahl, 13-15 das 
neue Treuversprechen und seine Festigung durch Geschenke, als Mitte 
markiert durch die ominése Geisterstunde und den Liebestrank, end- 
lich in 16-18 die unheimliche Hochzeitnacht. Von nun an geht die 
Rolle des Deuteragonisten auf die Mutter iiber, die zuerst als Horcherin 
auftritt (19-21), dann zur Angeklagten wird in der doppelten Triade 
22-27. So haben wir mit dem Vor- und Riickschreiten der Handlung 
eine Art analytischen Dramas. Die ganze Bewegung des Gedichtes ist 
eine Spiralform, in der die iibereinander aufsteigenden Motive immer 
deutlicher und stiarker wiederkehren, bis die einzelne Schlufstrophe 
mit der Bitte um das Flammengrab auf die erste Strophe mit der 
Verlobung zuriickweist. 

Die gespenstische Unsicherheit der Vorgiinge wird noch verstiarkt 
durch das Schwanken der Verbzeiten. Wiahrend die Erzihlung fast 
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durchgehends das Prasenz gebraucht, das sogar hier und da futurischen 
Sinn hat (Str. 11, 27, 28), bricht iiberraschend plétzlich ein Imper- 
fekt herein und wird dann ebenso tiberraschend wieder aufgegeben. 
(Vers 15, 36, 92-100, 105). 

Die Strophe ist zwar ein geschlossenes Ganzes, aber sie hat keine 
starke Kadenz auBer Str. 22, 27, 28. Das gibt dem Gedicht etwas 
weiterdringend Schwebendes. Sie besteht aus zwei Gebinden: das 
erste hat zwei Ketten mit je zwei Reihen fiinffiifiger, kreuzweis rei- 
mender Trochiien; das zweite zwei aufeinander reimende Kurzverse 
und einen Fiinfer, der mit dem Reim auf den Schlufvers des ersten 
Gebindes abschlieBend zuriickgreift. Das zweite zeigt drei verschiedene 
Bindungen: entweder ist es eine syntaktische und metrische Einheit 
durch Enjambement (wie Str. 1 und 28) ; oder es isoliert den ersten 
Kurzvers und schlie8t den zweiten an den Fiinfer (Str. 7 und 20) ; 
oder es la&t letzteren einzeln fiir sich stehn, der dann resumierend 
oder spannend wirkt: 


Str. 20 So versorgend wiinscht sie gute Nacht 
Str. 28 Doch es schlagt kein Herz in ihrer Brust 


Im dritten Falle erscheinen die Kurzverse, was sie wirklich sind, als 
eine einzige sechshebige Reihe mit Mittelreim und folgenden halben 
Pausen. Ihr melodischer Gang ist auBerordentlich lebhaft, indem 
ihre je drei Akzente in der Tonfiihrung so geordnet sind, da& ihre 
Zickzacklinie einen nach unten oder oben offenen Winkel bildet und 
je nach Gleich- oder Kontrastordnung zweier Winkel vier Typen 
ergeben : 


Str. 2 Keimt ein Glaube neu, wird oft Lieb und Treu A A 
Str. 5 Wie sie ihn erblickt, hebt sie, die erschrickt V V 
Str. 1 Hatten friihe schon Téchterchen und Sohn AV 
Str. 8 Opfer fallen hier, weder Lamm noch Stier VA 


Die beiden Hilften kontrastieren hiufig die Sprechenden oder ihre 
Haltung (Str. 4-7, 12-15, 18), werden zum Zwiegesprich in Str. 20, 
charakterisieren lebhaft das Erschrecken der Mutter und parallelisieren 
in der lezten Strophe das Spriihen der Funken und das Gliihen der 
Asche. (Schiller hat dann spiter gerade die Tonfiihrung dieses 
Verses mit grofer Kunst zur Beschreibung der Stadien des Glocken- 
gusses verwendet. ) 

Der Wortschatz der Ballade ist denkbar einfach, aber der Ausdruck 
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von einer Treffsicherheit und Knappheit, die die schwierige Aufgabe 
spielend zu lésen scheinen, eine erotische Situation ohne Liisternheit 
darzustellen und zugleich ihr Innerstes an tiefstem Gefiihl: “ Eins 
ist nur im andern sich bewuft.” So kann man auch von der erst 
langsam sich entwickelnden Klarheit in des Madchens eigentlichem 
Wesen reden und zugleich von dessen plastischer Erscheinung, wie sie 
ins Zimmer tritt, eine weife Hand hebt, die Bewegung des Jiinglings 
zum Stehen bringt, gierig den Wein mit blassen Lippen schliirft und 
sich endlich “lang und langsam ” aus den Hiillen des Lagers empor- 
windet. Der Schlu& ist dann ruhige Klage, tragische Erkenntnis 
und riihrende Bitte. Aber auch der Jiingling, auch die Mutter wirkt 
durch charakterisierende Bewegung, die sich im Rhythmus der Verse 
ausdriickt; um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen: wie wirkt das Stocken 
der Ziisuren in den Versen: “So zur Tiir hinein—bei der Lampe 
Schein—sieht sie—Gott !—sie sieht ihr eigen Kind.” 

Was Goethe in Italien durch das Studium Homers und antiker 
Darstellungskunst aufgegangen ist, das findet nun, zehn Jahre spiter, 
bei einem romantischen Thema, bei Nacht- und Grabdichtung und 
“im Gesprich mit einem frisch erstandenen Vampiren ” (Faust 5208) 
seine iiberraschende Anwendung, klassische Form. In einem Brief 
an Herder (17. V. 1787) schreibt Goethe damals aus Neapel: “ Selbst 
die sonderbarsten erlogenen Begebenheiten haben eine Natiirlichkeit, 
die ich nie so gefiihlt habe . . . Sie [d.h. die Griechen] stellen die 
Existenz dar, wir gewohnlich den Effekt; sie schildern das Fiirch- 
terliche, wir schildern fiirchterlich; sie das Angenehme, wir 
angenehm u.s.w. Daher kommt alles Ubertriebene, alles Manierierte, 
alle falsche Grazie, aller Schwulst. Denn wenn man den Effekt und 
auf den Effekt arbeitet, so glaubt man ihn nicht fiihlbar genug 
machen zu kénnen.” 

“ Arbeit” in Beherrschung seines Handwerks und in bewuSter 
Anwendung seiner Mittel, das ist die Art des klassischen Dichters. 


Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 
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Lawrence Babb, Sanity in Bedlam: A Study of Robert Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy (East Lansing: The Michigan State Univ. 
Press, 1959. xi-+ 116 pp. $5.00). PROFESSOR Lawrence Babb 
of Michigan State University writes with authority in his Sanity in 
Bedlam, a comprehensive handbook on Robert Burton’s The Anatomy 
of Melancholy. Mr. Babb’s book, a companion piece to his earlier 
The Elizabethan Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Litera- 
ture from 1580 to 1642, is the most useful, careful, and informed piece 
of writing yet to be done on Burton; it is an able introduction to 
The Anatomy. 

In spite of the brevity of Sanity in Bedlam, the book’s seven chapters 
answer most of the questions which a curious reader of Burton would 
be likely to ask. Mr. Babb begins with an enumeration of the first 
nine editions of The Anatomy, a section on the seventeenth-century 
conception of melancholy, and an outline of The Anatomy’s contents. 
He then discusses the development of the book from the approximately 
300,000 words of the first edition (1621) to the nearly 500,000 words 
of the sixth (1651), posthumously published and bearing its author’s 
last additions and revisions. Comparing various sections of the first 
six editions, Mr. Babb discovers that. Burton made relatively few 
deletions or revisions but for the most part simply added material to 
the sections and subsections with which he had begun. There follows 
a biographical chapter, dependent chiefly upon Burton’s self-revelation. 

The last four chapters are directed primarily to the substance of 
The Anatomy. In a discussion of Burton’s scholarship and his use of 
it, Mr. Babb gives evidence of his own careful study: there is an 
abundance of factual information. We learn, for example, that the 
Renaissance medical writers whom Burton most frequently consulted 
were Antonius Guianerius, Fernelius, Montanus, Lemnius, Piso, Crato, 
Laurentius, Felix Plater, Mercurialis, and Hercules de Saxonia; that 
Homer was his favorite Greek author with Aeschylus apparently 
unread ; that St. Augustine, the religious writer best known to Burton, 
figures in one way or another about a hundred and fifty times in The 
Anatomy. Mr. Babb’s chapter on science contains more of the same 
kind of information—Burton cites Paré’s authoritative words on the 


or 
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hymen, but neglects his more important work on military surgery ; 
William Harvey is unmentioned, and Francis Bacon’s The Advance- 
ment of Learning and Novum Organum were of apparently no interest 
to Burton—but it also serves in part as a study in the history of ideas 
of seventeenth-century science. Chapter Six, “ Ethics, Social Theory, 
Metaphysics, Religion,” makes good use of other secondary works on 
Burton and ably presents Burton’s views on the subjects mentioned. 
The final chapter, “ Man’s Unreason,” is for the most part a fully 
documented essay on Burton’s view of the human situation. 

The main virtue of Mr. Babb’s book lies in its informative quality, 
its clear summary of Burton’s method and content. That Sanity in 
Bedlam is not a brilliant book and not always an exciting one is no 
fault of its author. An accurate statement about Burton’s use of 
his sources tells us a great deal about the nature of The Anatomy as 
a whole and gives some indication of why a truly creative and imagina- 
tive study of Burton is so difficult to conceive: 


The positive conclusion that one reaches through a study of Burton’s use 
of his sources is that he has been influenced by too many to have been 
genuinely influenced by any. His mind is diversely curious, receptive, and 
retentive. There is nothing really distinctive about his philosophical, religious, 
or social opinions. He is not neo-Platonic, or Averroistic, or Thomistic. He 
is simply a Jacobean Englishman, an Anglican, who believes what most of his 
cultivated countrymen believe, although he is a little on the conservative side 
(p. 53). 


Of a piece with this judgment is Mr. Babb’s statement that Burton’s 
mind “is absorptive rather than venturesome and original . . .” (p. 
10). The Anatomy is simply not the kind of work to engender inspired 
criticism or scholarship. But for all that—indeed, perhaps because 
of all that—* Every student of early Stuart England should know 
the book well” (p. 10). 

The fact is that a reading of Burton is far more enlivening than a 
reading about Burton, though this hardly distinguishes Burton from 
other eminent authors. But he was the only author, so Boswell affirms, 
who could lure Dr. Johnson from his bed earlier than his customary 
rising time. And the Burton flavor, so celebrated by the Romantic 
critics, is something which one savors only through a reading of The 
Anatomy. Mr. Babb’s book may well serve to lead his readers to the 
proper source; if so, both Mr. Babb and his audience will be abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

The Michigan State University Press has made a handsome book— 
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good paper and print and a striking dust cover. One can perhaps 
understand the steep cost of the book, even while lamenting it. 


Goucher College WILLIAM R. MUELLER 


Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal Society, ed. by Jackson I. Cope 
and Harold Whitmore Jones (St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. 
Studies, 1958. xxxii-+ 438 pp.-++ 78 pp. $7.50). WE are much 
indebted to Washington University and to the editors for making 
available this facsimile edition of a very important seventeenth-century 
book, which gives a more comprehensive picture of the rise of the 
scientific movement in England than can be found elsewhere. The 
editors’ contribution is containe din a brief history of the text, an 
introduction, notes, and appendices. The introduction discusses the 
influence which played upon Sprat and the History, the sense which 
Sprat and his age had of the peculiar genius of their country and age 
for science, Sprat’s effort to win for science the support of the Wits, 
and finally the attitude of the Society toward matter and language. 
In this last division the discussion becomes rather metaphysical, and 
we are led through unproved assertions, tenuous relationships, 
Quakers and poets to the “creativity in matter” and the Word that 
begins the Gospel according to St. John, conceptions, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, far removed from the deadening idea of matter which the 
atomic and mechanical philosophies inspired in the scientists of the 
day, and from the very subordinate position which language and words 
occupied at this time. The reader is especially surprised to find that 
Bacon and Sprat believed “ that matter would make its own patterns 
of meaning if the hands and eyes of the virtuosi continued to compile 
facts.” After all, Bacon did write the Novum Organum, which 
though incomplete makes it clear that induction was to be employed 
upon the data furnished by observation and experiments, an operation 
which, if requiring far less time than the completion of the natural 
history, did on the other hand demand much more intellectual power 
of the operator. There was, of course, great emphasis upon the col- 
lection of data, the first requisite, but the laws of nature were only 
to be discovered by applying induction to this material. (See Robert 
Boyle’s Certain Physiological Essays, pp. 16-17.) 

Of the three appendices one gives a variant version of Hooke’s 
“Method for Making a History of the Weather,” contained in the 
History, and the other two deal with the origins of the Royal Society 
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and Stubbe’s attack on it. Professor Cope, following Miss Syfret, 
cautiously suggests a relationship between the Comenian group of 
educational propagandists and the band of experimenters which 
Wallis considered the beginning of the Royal Society; and following 
Professor F. R. Johnson, he sees a similar relationship between 
Gresham College and the experimenters. He is indeed a brave man 
who, in the face of G. H. Turnbull’s article (“Samuel Hartlib’s 
Influence on the Early History of the Royal Society,” Notes and 
Records of the Royal Society, x (1953) 101-30) will accept Miss 
Syfret’s thesis, first proposed by F. E .Held in 1916. There is more 
evidence for connecting Gresham College with the experimenting 
group, though the reviewer sees no reason why Wallis’ account of the 
origins of the society should not be accepted. At any rate, he was 
there. 

Besides defining obscure words, identifying names, locating quo- 
tations and references, and explaining allusions, the notes seek, seem- 
ingly as their chief purpose, to relate Sprat’s account of the activities 
of the Society to other scientific records of the same period. The 
more important of the latter are Thomas Birch’s History of the 
Royal Society, the works of Robert Boyle and of Christian Huygens, 
the Voyages de Monsieur de Monconys, and the Philosophical Trans- 
actions and archives of the Society. In addition, the editors employ 
numerous quotations from Henry Stubbes’ diatribes against the 
virtuosi to annotate many passages in the History. The extended use 
of this material was certainly ill-advised, for some of it does not 
illuminate Sprat’s book, but only reveals what Stubbe thought of 
the scientists, not a matter of great importance. It is true that Stubbe 
was a man of some ability ,and some of the notes he furnished do 
throw some light on Sprat’s book, but he was almost paranoiac in his 
hatred and fear of the Society, and so is not a reliable witness. For 
example, Sprat says (p. 94) that one of the two secretaries (Wilkins 
and Oldenburg) of the Society was largely responsible for the History, 
and a note on the passage contains a quotation from Stubbe which 
indicates that Oldenburg was the one meant, whereas it was un- 
doubtedly Wilkins. (See Dorothy Stimson, Journal of Modern 
History, 111 (1931), 546.) 

Though the references in the notes are extensive, and if consulted 
give an impressive picture of the experimental activities of the day, 
they are open to criticism on the score of accuracy and significance. 
Too many of the references to Birch, for example, possess little or no 
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relevance, and frequently when they are relevant, are of little signifi- 
cance. In the preface the editors think these notes may serve as 
an index to Birch, but however great a desideratum such an index 
is, containly the one furnished by the editors is entirely inadequate 
and quite out of place in a book by another author, where a reader is 
justified in expecting to be rewarded for looking up a reference. One 
or two examples will suffice. Sprat speaks (p. 149) of the virtuosi’s 
interest in developing the mechanical arts, among them the art of 
coining, but a reference to Birch on this matter speaks only of some 
old Roman brass coins that had been dug up. In one note (on line 1, 
page 199) the four references to Birch are entirely wrong and seem 
to have been borrowed in toto from a neighboring note. The purpose 
of notes is to clear a reader’s apprehension of the book being read to 
the extent that he is compensated for looking references up, and he is 
hardly repaid when, with respect to an experiment regarding the 
gravity of the air, he is referred (in a note on p. 224, 1. 24) to three 
places in Birch, the first stating that the experiment was scheduled 
for the next meeting, the second, that it was postponed to the follow- 
ing meeting, and the third, that is was finally performed. Is not the 
last reference the only one worth-while ? 

Frequently a note suffers from the fact that the context of the 
passage to which it refers has not been sufficiently scrutinized. For 
instance, in discussing Bacon (p. 36) Sprat mentions “ his History ” 
which, the editors say, means his Historie of . . . King Henry the 
Seventh. Had they paid attention to the context, especially to the 
criticism of the History which immediately follows, they would not 
have made such a mistake, for Sprat says that in this work Bacon 
“seems rather to take all that comes, then to choose; and to heap, 
rather, then to register,” a description that is not appropriate to 
Henry the Seventh, but is appropriate to Sylva Sylvarum: or a 
Natural History. (See Rawley’s preface to the Sylva, in which it is 
stated that Bacon considered the work “an indigested heap of par- 
ticulars.”) Likewise, the context of the word “ Physics” in line 28, 
page 117, would have saved them from mistaking it for “ Physic,” 
and from inserting an irrelevant note. 

A more striking example of the need to examine contexts has to do 
with a passage (p. 215) in which Sprat touches upon an experiment 
performed before the Society, showing that, contrary to the Epicurean 
idea of fire as being composed of atoms, and the Peripatetic conception 
of it as an element, fire is really only “the disolution of heated 
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Sulphureous Bodies,” with the air serving as a mentruum. A note 
on the passage reads: “ The editors of Huygens Oeuvres are mistaken 
in saying (V. 236, 255) that this refers to Robert Hooke’s Attempt 
for the explanation of the Phenomena observed in an Experiment of 
the Right Honourable Robert Boyle (1661). The “trial” [experi- 
ment] referred to is given in Boyle’s Works, V, 38, 609.” This is an 
unintentional libel on the editors of Huygens, for in neither reference 
is there the slightest mention of Hooke’s Attempt. The first reference, 
the more important, is to a passage in a letter from Sir Robert Moray 
to Huygens, dated Feb. 13, 1665, near the end of which Moray says, 
apropos of some experiments tried in recent meetings of the Royal 
Society, that Hooke “dans son liure” has advanced an hypothesis 
of fire, which Moray describes in terms similar to those of Sprat. 
The phrase “ in his book ” suggests that earlier in his letter Moray had 
identified the work. And such proves to be the case for he has not 
proceeded very far in his epistle until he tells Huygens that he is 
sending him “ Microscopical Observations,” which the slandered 
editors properly identify as Hooke’s Micrographia (1665), and in 
which (pp. 100-108) the author describes the experiments he per- 
formed to show that “ Air is the mentruum or universal solvent of 
all sulphureous bodies.” The reviewer can discover no re evancy in 
the references to Boyle. 

It would not be just to conclude this review without saying that the 
editors have given us a good deal of information, much of it helpful, 
but instances such as those given above are sufficiently numerous to 
make us wish that they had, to some extent, sacrificed extensiveness 
to accuracy and significance. 


Stanford University RICHARD F. JONES 


Earl R. Wasserman, The Subtler Language. Critical Readings of 
Neoclassic and Romantic Poems (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959. 361 pp. $6.00). THERE are two main ways, and 
I believe separable ways, in which one might undertake to describe 
and estimate this book. It is, for one thing, a collection of close and 
learned explications, of six substantial discursive poems. It is, in 
the second place, however, a balanced series of explications, which, 
oriented by an introductory chapter (“ The Subtler Language ”) and 
a central theoretical chapter (“ Metaphors for Poetry ”), attempts to 
show a profound difference between the structure of neoclassic and 
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that of romantic poetry. The careful selection includes two hill poems 
(Cooper’s Hill and Mont Blanc), two garden or park poems (Windsor 
Forest and The Sensitive Plant), and two human-figure poems or 
personal tributes (the Epistle to Charlton and Adonais). Thus, 
Dryden, Denham, and Pope are set against three moments in the 
metaphysics of Shelley. 

To consider tie book first in the simpler way: All six of these 
explications are notable for their extreme precision of detail, their 
historical awareness and learning, their subtlety and difficulty. We 
have here the wide learning in intellectual history which Professor 
Wasserman has displayed in such earlier studies as his monograph 
on eighteenth-century Elizabethanism and his articles on personifica- 
tion and analogy, joined now with the exhaustive analytic method of 
his more recent book on Keats’ major poems, The Finer Tone. I have 
to confess that the expositions in the present volume seem to me in 
general somewhat over-long, somewhat too often resumptive in struc- 
ture and repetitive. The lemon-squeezer is perhaps operated a bit 
too strenuously. And here and there it may even be that the evidence 
is the least bit coerced. But it would be ungenerous in a short review 
to make much of these impressions. Certainly all six of these explica- 
tions contain much that is precise, original, illuminating, and valuable. 

The most serious question that can be asked about them simply as 
such is whether they all equally justify themselves in what they 
accomplish for the poems. I believe that perhaps they do not, because 
the poems themselves are not all equally susceptible of being aided 
by the effort. The weak, or at least very modest, poem in the neo- 
classic series is Dryden’s Epistle to Charlton. This workmanlike 
encomium would appear to be not very much enhanced by the syn- 
thesis of political and philosophic meanings with which Professor 
Wasserman is able, in a sense legitimately, to invest it. Both Cooper’s 
Hill and Windsor Forest are much more fitted to rejoice in the 
structure of concordia discors now erected upon them—though I 
believe Pope himself, even in the face of Professor Wasserman’s pro- 
test (pp. 46, 101), would correctly continue to stress their loco- 
descriptive character and the merely “tendential” or “leading” 
strategy of their dialectic. In the Shelleyan series, Mont Blane most 
clearly supports and requires the kind of metaphysical insight and 
patience which Professor Wasserman, in this remarkable chapter, has 
bestowed upon it. And Adonais—advancing by a kind of ironic dia- 
lectic of mistaken assumptions, dislocations of imagery, through three 
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main phases in the dramatization of mourning and comfort—makes, 
on the whole, a brilliant concluding chapter. The Sensitive Plant, 
on the other hand, seems to me to illustrate how neither exceedingly 
minute observation nor stubborn reasoning from it will sometimes 
suffice to offset or explain away prima facie characters of a poem’s 
imagery and tone. The mutually reflecting patterns of flower and 
star, or mortal worldly seeming matched against heavenly dreamed 
reality and permanence, are surely there—but like a few grains of 
salt at the bottom of a can of treacle, or faint subtle violinings 
attempted in the uproar of a dance hall. The poem is, it remains, 
sticky and mawkish, hysterically overpainted. 

Turn then to the second major aim, the inclusive and higher archi- 
tecture, of the book, Professor Wasserman’s thesis that the early 
modern breakdown in traditional cosmic assumptions and their re- 
placement by private speculation operated to produce in the romantic 
era not only a new kind of poetry but a new, self-propelling relation- 
ship of that poetry to the world of ideas. The difference as Professor 
Wasserman conceives it may be represented grossly in the fact that 
his first three explications, of Dryden, Denham, and Pope, each carries 
a heavy equipment of historical footnoting. The Shelleyan series, 
on the other hand, proceeds in a clear text, almost entirely free of 
specific historical appeals. This graphic difference does, I believe, 
correspond to a difference in the poems and in the demands they 
make upon explication for the modern reader. The earlier poems 
speak or are enacted within a dense context of Christian tradition, 
of classical myth and philosophy, of literary convention. The Shel- 
leyan poems have their very generic degree of relevance to such 
classical motifs as the Gardens of Alcinous and Adonis (The Sensi- 
tive Plant) or the death of the season-god Adonis and the pastoral 
elegy. But in these poems the connection, as Professor Wasserman 
well argues, is far from strict. The energy of the poems arises rather 
from their very slight fidelity to, their free metaphysical manipula- 
tion of, the mere gist of the stories. And a poem such as Mont Blanc 
is an exceedingly fine transmutation of an almost undocumented 
“nature ”’—the hugeness of mountain scenery, the poet’s own reflexive- 
ness, and in the misty background just an intimation of Berkeley or 
Fichte. Romantic nature poets had indeed arrived at a universal. 
Professor Wasserman’s thesis, however, is more esoteric than this. He 
believes that not only did the romantic poems have to get along 
without the support of earlier cosmic frames of reference, but that in 
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some very special way arising out of the finesse and depths of the 
poems themselves, their “subtler language” and a new “ syntactical 
organization ” (p. 12), they generated and embodied the philosophy 
which sustained them. But I believe that this thesis may not in fact 
have so special a meaning as it seems to. For the philosophy of a 
poem, so far as it has one, must be simply any part of its meaning 
which is capable of being generalized and formulated in discursive 
language apart from the poem—whether this has already been done 
by a philosopher or by the poet himself, or is done only later by a 
critic. So far as Shelley’s poems express, convey, or achieve any 
philosophy, they do not do this in any more special way (“ dramatic,” 
poetic, “constitutive,” or “ extra-linguistic”’) than, say, Shakespeare’s 
poems, or Milton’s or Pope’s—though both Shelley and these other 
poets express their philosophy more dramatically and poetically than 
any mere philosopher (except perhaps Plato). (Here I deliberately 
introduce Shakespeare and Milton, in order that pre-romantic poetry 
may not seem to suffer in general by the comparison Professor Wasser- 
man has set up. He wishes to call his three neo-classic poems in some 
limited sense “lyric,” and only his Shelleyan poems “ dramatic.”’) 
The fact that Shelley may be a more original philosopher than Dryden 
or Pope, or at least that he had not the support of so stable a philo- 
sophic tradition as they, is not, if I understand him, exactly all that 
Professor Wasserman is arguing. (See especially his pages 7, 11, 
172-73, 186.) He wants to say something more difficult than that, 
though at some moments he may actually come close to saying no 
more than that. In his chapter on Mont Blanc he perhaps reveals 
most clearly what I am alleging. For what it comes to is that Shelley 
is not any of the text-book kinds of philosopher which he has been 
called, not a Platonist, not a naturalist and necessitarian, not strictly 
a Berkleyan idealist. He developed his own subtilization of the cur- 
rent idealism—his “ Intellectual Philosophy ”—“a fairly orthodox 
philosophic idealism,” remarks Professor Wasserman, “close in its 
general outlines to Berkeley’s” (p. 203). To illustrate this Pro- 
fessor Wasserman quotes very aptly from the fragmentary Shelleyan 
prose record—notably, of course, from the Essay on Life. One of the 
most ably and convincingly argued parts of this able book is the 
exposition of Mont Blanc as a dialectic of imagery driving to an 
innuendo of the same wavering, hypothetical, and unstable moment 
in the reflexive consciousness of thought and thing which we may 
suppose was Shelley’s own mature philosophy, or at least one identi- 
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fiable phase of it. It is even possible, it seems likely, that Shelley 
arrived at such a philosophy through his more habitual dialectic of 
poetic composition rather than through the occasional mode of his 
discursive thought. But even this I think will not refute the reserva- 
tion which I have been arguing. 


Yale University W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


Stuart M. Tave, The Amiable Humorist: A Study in the Comic 
Theory and Criticism of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies (Chicago: The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1960. xi-+ 304 
pp. $5.00). | THIS well-written book is essentially a study of the 
manner in which the British developed an awareness or self-con- 
sciousness of literary humor. Although humor had existed in England 
and the continent long before the eighteenth century, this is the period 
when its critical justification evolved. 

According to Mr. Tave’s analysis, the primary problem consisted 
in finding a ground for laughter other than the Hobbesian theory of 
superiority. By combining the theological vindication of benevolent 
laughter with the classical concept of incongruity, theorists developed 
the notion of amiable humor. And the British made a formal claim 
to exclusive possession of humor through Sir William Temple’s de- 
riving it from English soil, climate and government. Toward the 
end of the century, humor and pathos were brought together to 
explain the great appeal of Sterne’s Uncle Toby. “A jest with a 
sad brow ” as Falstaff had earlier expressed it. 

We must not forget that even in the seventeenth century there were 
grounds of laughter other than superiority. Dryden in Annus 
Mirabilis had affirmed that we cannot forbear laughing at the images 
of burlesque “ because it is a deviation from nature.” 

We find the essence of humor, as opposed to wit or satire, in human 
character. An important ingredient of the humorist is the capacity 
for self-satire, a quality which exists to a high degree in two of the 
four literary characters studied extensively by Mr. Tave, Falstaff and 
Uncle Toby. The other two, Parson Adams and Don Quixote, possess 
this quality in a lesser degree. A literary artist may be a brilliant 
satirist, but lack a sense of humor. Thomas Paine, for example, could 
ridicule George III to perfection, but he always took himself with 
deadly seriousness. 

The most original and ingenious parts of Mr. Tave’s study are 
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among the illustrations of his main theme: the relation between 
Shenstone’s ferme ornée and Don Quixote, the connection between 
“ tragi-comedy ” and sentimental prose, and the change from repudi- 
ating puns as “ false wit” at the beginning of the century to vindi- 
cating them as examples of dramatic genius at the end. 

Frequently the liveliest passages in the history of esthetic theory 
as in theology occur in controversy and polemics. Mr. Tave has taken 
full account of the controversial side of his subject in his notes, where 
we find other useful information and many entertaining sidelights. 

The chief limitation of the study as a whole is that the author has 
confined himself almost entirely to British texts. A concept such as 
“amiable humor” is a national characteristic — and national char- 
acteristics are sometimes best observed and described by foreigners 
rather than by the natives themselves. French critics, for example, 
refer constantly to “ce que les Anglais appellant hwmour, expression 
qu’ils semblent nous avoir empruntée, pour lui donner un sens qu’elle 
a perdu dans notre langue” (article André Morellet in Biographie 
Universelle). 


University of Maryland A. 0. ALDRIDGE 


Werner Habicht, Die Gebdrde in englischen Dichtungen des Mittel- 
alters (Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1959. 168 pp. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch. Historische Klasse, Neue Folge, 46). IN this book 
Mr. Werner Habicht sets out to discuss the function and meaning of 
external behavior in the poetry of medieval England. Besides numer- 
ous works and authors mentioned only two or three times, the study 
considers twenty-nine poems and investigates thirteen of these in 
some detail. Among the latter, Beowulf, Lazamon’s Brut, Havelok 
the Dane, Sir Orfeo, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight are given 
particular attention. Chaucer is often mentioned, but he is considered 
separate from the rest of medieval English literature and never 
made the object of actual investigation; Piers Plowman is gianced 
at on three occasions. 

The book is divided into three main sections. The first deals with 
external behavior in Old-English poetry in general, the second with 
external behavior as a means of conveying certain values and attitudes 
in Middle-English poetry, and the third with external behavior as a 
tool of descriptive technique in Middle-English poetry. Each section 
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is in turn divided into brief chapters dealing with a single aspect or 
function of external behavior, for instance, anger, the heroic pose, and 
the decorative function of external behavior. Sir Gawain and Sir 
Orfeo are each the subject of a separate chapter. 

As one may guess from the title, the rather ambitious scope of the 
project brings with it certain inherent weaknesses. On the one hand, 
there is simply too much medieval English poetry to make it even 
remotely possible to discuss every instance of external behavior therein 
within 168 pages, so that the study is necessarily selective and we must 
rely on the author’s notion of what is representative and what not. 
On the other hand, the attempt to cover an immense period from 
beginning to end necessitates the study of so many works that space 
is not available to treat even the most important ones exhaustively 
enough to satisfy the reader who looks for a truly significant analysis. 
For instance, a few additional pages might have made it possible for 
the section on Old-English poetry to investigate whether the recent 
theories about oral-formulaic composition throw any light on the form 
taken by the presentation of external behavior. A similar enlargement 
of the chapter devoted to Sir Gawain might have allowed more than 
a few references to the other poems in MS Cotton Nero A X, as well 
as possibly enlightening comparisons with relevant passages in the 
closest analogues. 

Despite the unavoidable limitations mentioned above, Mr. Habicht 
has succeeded in writing an important book. He convincingly demon- 
strates his point (p. 34) that the corporeal element becomes par- 
ticularly important after the Norman Conquest. The works selected 
for extended discussion are among the most important in their 
particular genres; the references to other works are to representative 
passages. In particular, the analysis of the visual aspect of Sir Gawain 
(p. 149 ff.) forces us, by comparison with medieval painting, to realize 
once again the importance of the pictorial element in the poem. 
La3amon’s Brut, though not treated in a special chapter, is given 
particular attention, and the frequent comparisons with Wace’s 
Roman de Brut bring out both the similarities and differences in 
descriptive technique between the two works. 

Mr. Habicht’s study is indispensable reading, not only for students 
of medieval English interested in the poetic meaning and function 
of external behavior, but also for those interested in descriptive 
technique generally. 


University of California (Berkeley) ALAIN RENOIR 
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Hyatt H. Waggoner, William Faulkner. From Jefferson to the 
World (Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1959. vii-+- 279 pp. 
$5.00). Olga W. Vickery, The Novels of William Faulkner. A 
Critical Interpretation (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 
1959. x-+ 270 pp. $5.00). THE authors of the two most recent 
books on Faulkner have carefully analyzed almost all of his works, 
the least successful with almost as much loving care as the master- 
pieces. Mr. Waggoner is more discriminating than Mrs. Vickery in 
noting the decline in Faulkner’s talent since the appearance of The 
Hamlet (1940), but both he and Mrs. Vickery exalt some of the minor 
earlier works — Mosquitoes, Pylon, and The Wild Palms — far more 
than they deserve, and they both let their enthusiasm betray them into 
some extravagant interpretations of portions of his best works. 

Mr. Waggoner’s criticism is concerned mainly with the moral and 
religious implications of Faulkner’s work — too seriously and directly 
concerned, indeed, as the following statement will indicate: 


If we agree that Dilsey has truly heroic qualities we may say that redemptive 
hope in The Sound and the Fury lies within the tragedy itself. Because we 
feel Dilsey’s nobility, we feel that we move upward to identify with her and 
to achieve her view of life. But because we smile at Lena and Byron, though 
by an act of judgment appreciating their virtues, we must in a sense move 
down to a vision less serious than the tragic to reach the hope which they 
alone offer in Light in August. As we sit with Hightower in the twilight, 
we are likely to feel that the darkness is more powerful than the light. 


This “ sitting with ” Faulkner’s characters in the sense of “ identify- 
ing ” with them and “achieving ” their view of life is a too directly 
moralistic way of reading. Instead of looking for the “light” in 
this manner, the critics should attempt to determine how well the 
author has dramatized his view of life, whether it be characterized by 
“darkness ” or by “light.” 

This search for the redemptive “ light,” indeed, leads Mr. Waggoner 
to find it in odd places in Faulkner’s work: (1) He considers Benjy 
as a Christ figure but misses the savage irony in having Christ repre- 
sented by an idiot, who, as Mr. Waggoner admits, “has not yet 
destroyed (only because be cannot, perhaps [why perhaps?]) his right 
relation to the eternal. ... Paradoxically, there is a kind of escape 
from the tyranny of time in Benjy’s complete subjection to time.” 
This is like saying, “ Paradoxically, there is a kind of appropriateness 
in having Christ represented by an idiot, who can have no concept of 
morality and attempts to rape little girls.” 

(2) Mr. Waggoner finds in As J Lay Dying “symbolic meanings 
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that are quite literally inexhaustible,” but it would seem that he 
has almost exhausted them in maintaining (almost rapturously) that 
this whole novel “ not only re-enacts the Eucharist, it is incarnational 
in its very form.” The most impressive example of this religious 
symbolism he describes thus: 


... the fish which Vardaman pictures “all chopped up . . . laying in the 
kitchen in the bleeding pan, waiting to be cooked and et” parallels Christ 
killed and ritualistically eaten and drunk to prevent the death of the 
believer. ... Worshipper, priest, altar, and the Last Supper are all sug- 
gested by Vardaman’s early chapters. 


Mr. Waggoner never has any doubts about the serious religious sig- 
nificance of this part of As J Lay Dying, but he is a little less certain 
about Addie. He does say that “Addie is a redemptive character 
[one with whom, presumably, we may “sit” and ‘ identify” and 
whose view of life we may “achieve ”] because she recognizes both 
the difficulty and the necessity of love.” But since Addie “ rejected 
all but one of the children she bore,” Mr. Waggoner, with admirable 
caution, admits that “this side of her nature makes it difficult to 
interpret her as a wholly redemptive character.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of Mr. Waggoner’s search for 
the “light ” in Faulkner’s work appears in his interpretation of the 
idiot-cow episode in The Hamlet. 


Over and beyond its intrinsic beauty [says Mr. Waggoner], the episode justi- 
fies itself in the scheme of the novel by its presentation of just those values— 
gentleness, love, devotion—the lack of which makes Snopesism the evil it 
is.... Whatever the world may think of sodomy, this is not depravity but 
love, with love’s gentle concern and self-forgetfulness. 


Mr. Waggoner says elsewhere that “savage pity created Ike,” but 
what he fails to see is that, combined with the pathos, there is a 
frontier type of humor, a better understanding of which would have 
convinced him that Faulkner under no circumstances would use 
“ cow-diddling,” the name used in The Hamlet, as a serious example 
of “ love’s gentle concern and self-forgetfulness.” 


Mr. Waggoner’s search for the “light” also leads him into some 
contradictions when he attempts to evaluate Faulkner’s “ religious 
feeling,” which, says Mr. Waggoner in one place, “is, paradoxically, 
at once Deistic and orthodox.” Five pages later, apparently con- 
sidering this statement a little too “ paradoxical,” he says, correctly, 
that “what some have taken to be Faulkner’s religious ‘ orthodoxy’ 
is a by-product chiefly of his view of man, not of God.” Mr. Waggoner 
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also speaks of the “ increased hopefulness . . . apparent in most of the 
works of the last dozen years,” but later says that A Fable, with its 
final meaning one of “almost hopeless hope,” “makes one doubt 
whether there has been any essential change in outlook from the 
earliest work to the latest . . . his imagination has always been 
characterized by grief narrowly escaping despair.” In this last 
reversion from his attribution of increased hopefulness to the later 
Faulkner, Mr. Waggoner has gone too far. Faulkner’s fundamental 
position, to be sure, remains unchanged, but his tough stoicism, 
though containing grief, depends also on “courage and honor and 
pride and compassion and endurance ” — qualities that escape despair 
by more than a narrow margin. 

Mrs. Vickery, like Mr. Waggoner, is mainly concerned with the 
moral ideas in Faulkner’s work, the most important one for her being 
that of creative freedom struggling against regimentation and coercion. 
Her comments are usually restrained and, though often somewhat too 
abstract, persuasive, but her continual search for parallels of various 
kinds occasionally leads her into fanciful flights like the following, 
part of her comparison of Old Man and The Wild Palms: “The 
flood destroys all familiar landmarks just as Harry’s and Charlotte’s 
passion sweeps away the customs and conventions of the social order.” 
Such a statement, of course, assumes — what is highly questionable — 
that the particular course followed by Harry and Charlotte in grati- 
fying their passion is dramatically and morally convincing. This 
position Mrs. Vickery defends as follows: To avoid “ regimentation 
and coercion ... the revolt of a Charlotte and Harry is both inevitable 
and essential. For their repudiation of society and obsessive concern 
with the individual, however romantic, does constitute a necessary 
and valuable effort to restore the balance between man and society.” 
What makes this revolt anything but dramatically “inevitable,” of 
course, is the fact that Harry and Charlotte’s “sweeping passion ” 
could have been legally gratified after some delay, their only objection 
to this procedure being their none too convincing belief that “ respect- 
ability kills love.” Apparently Mrs. Vickery herself is not convinced 
by her own argument because she makes two contradictory statements 
about it: Though she calls the conduct of Harry and Charlotte 
“admirable as an assertion of human values in a dead society,” she 
also says, “.. . by choosing to isolate love, Charlotte and Harry 
destroyed the balance between man, society, and nature,” and this 
balance “ alone ensures man’s freedom and dignity.” 

Mrs. Vickery, like Mr. Waggoner, makes too much of the idiot-cow 
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episode in The Hamlet. “ Ike,” she says, “is the perfect lover just 
as Flem is the perfect economic man. ... And to the vision of 
love, the cow is indeed Io, the heifer-maid, who attracted Zeus himself. 
A barnyard joke is thus transformed into a poetic idyll in which Ike 
and the cow lose their particular identity and become simply lover and 
beloved wandering through an enchanted land... .” What Mrs. 
Vickery does not see is that a comparison of the idiot’s sodomy to 
lyrical love does not “ transform ” the sodomy but, with its references 
to the pitiful appearance of the idiot, makes it an ironical com- 
bination of humor and pathos. 

Mrs. Vickery’s obsession with the idea of creative freedom also 
makes her interpret Eula’s irregular sex life in The Town as a kind 
of ideal antidote to Flem’s impotence and respectability : 


. in the repudiation of Eula as a sinner [says Mrs. Vickery], Jefferson 
also repudiates its own roots in the physical and emotional world which is 
the source of its strength . .. the poetic view glorifies her sexual behavior 
as a love which transcends moral judgment and .. . is concerned with... 
unfettering man’s emotional responses and with exalting the individual whose 
life is replete with that potency supplied by a totally uninhibited and there- 
fore infinite and incalculable capacity for responding to experience. 


Although Faulkner is far from being a prude, it seems probable that 
this poetic and Dionysian exaltation of Eula’s sex life goes slightly 
beyond what he intended. 

In spite of her excessive concern with various kinds of freedom, 
Mrs. Vickery usually explains accurately, if a little too neatly, 
Faulkner’s main ideas, but she fails to discriminate sufficiently among 
the various works in assessing the degree of their success in drama- 
tizing these ideas. For example, of Requiem for a Nun she says: 
* Since Stevens’ attempt to return justice to man is also an attempt 
to reverse the course of history, clearly the drama proper is intimately 
related to the prose interchapters. The latter recapitulate and extend 
the theme of Sanctuary by presenting history as a record of man’s 
furious efforts to establish a collective identity. . . .” Theoretically, 
yes, such a connection between the drama proper and the prose inter- 
chapters can be made, but this does not prove that dramatic effective- 
ness is best attained by sequences of ‘ong essays followed by highly 
artificial conversations, especially that with the governor. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that these books, by Mr. Waggoner 
and Mrs. Vickery, are stimulating (even where their logic is faulty) 
and, for students of Faulkner, well worth (cautious) reading. 


Oklahoma State University HARRY MODEAN CAMPBELL 
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Ira O. Wade, Voltaire and Candide. A Study in the Fusion of 
History, Art, and Philosophy. With the Text of the La Valliére 
Manuscript of Candide (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1959. 
xvi + 369 pp. $8.50. Princeton Publications in Modern Languages, 
11). THIS is Professor Wade’s fourth publication based on his 
discovery of the La Valliére manuscript several years ago at the 
Arsenal in Paris. It absorbs and supersedes the first three;? and, 
by virtue of its magnitude, richness, and penetration, fittingly cele- 
brates the bicentenary of Voltaire’s masterpiece. The author has gone 
far beyond a study of the manuscript itself. In four lengthy parts 
he treats: 1) the philosophical background, II) the genesis, III) the 
composition and publication, IV) the meaning of Candide. This 
enables him to interpret and evaluate the tale in terms of the cultural 
and biographical, as well as the artistic, factors involved. 

The first part analyzes Voltaire’s relationships with Leibniz, Pope, 
the philosophy of optimism, and the problem of evil. In their edi- 
tions of Candide Morize and Havens had already gone over this 
ground; but Mr. Wade contributes significant new material, insights, 
and appraisals, above all in the case of Leibniz. He demonstrates 
that Voltaire accepted much of Leibniz both before and after 1758, 
especially those aspects of his thought which could be reconciled with 
Newton’s; that on the other hand he rejected and satirized, along 
with the terminology, those aspects which seemed to imply a sterile 
fatalism ; and that in the creation of Candide Leibniz was “ only an 
episode, though an important one.” _ . 

Part II deals with the impact of events (Lisbon, the Seven Years’ 
War) and persons (notably the Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha and Rous- 
seau) on Voltaire, and key works (Scarmentado, the Poéme, the 
Mémoires de Voltaire) composed by him, during the years leading 
up to Candide. Here again the author adds significantly to the 
treatments of Morize and Havens. Among other things he points out 
that whereas Voltaire composed the Poéme while ina pessimistic mood 
induced by the shock of the earthquake, he wrote Candide “ after the 
assembled energy of the earthquake and other similar experiences had 
been absorbed and judged as a total effect.” As for the Mémoires, 
which belong to the moment of Candide, they betray a desperate 


1“The La Valliére MS of Candide,’ The French Review, xxx (October 
1956), 3-4; “ A Manuscript of Voltaire’s Candide,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, ct (February 15, 1957), 93-105; “ The First Edition 
of Candide,” The Princeton University Library Chronicle, xx (Winter 1959), 
63-88. 
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exasperation and a vengeful vanity that somehow resolved themselves 
into serenity in the tale. 

Part III begins with a chapter which piles up circumstantial evi- 
dence to show, as Pomeau has just shown independently in his critical 
edition of Candide, that Voltaire almost certainly began his tale in 
January 1758, and worked on it intermittently throughout that year. 
Mr. Wade then examines the La Valli¢re manuscript. He finds it to 
have been partly dictated, partly copied, and to have been carefully 
revised in Voltaire’s own hand, so that it reveals the working of the 
author’s mind and his desire to perfect his story stylistically and 
organically. Mr. Wade’s comparison of the manuscript with the pub- 
lished version is frequently very perceptive. He concludes this sec- 
tion—the most original in the book—with an intricate analysis which 
draws on the manuscript, the 1759 editions (including their fleurons), 
the cancels of 59°, and the 1759 translations for proof that the first 
edition of Candide was 59* (not 59*), that it was ready for issue at 
the very end of 1758 or early in January 1759, and that the likely 
publisher was Marc-Michel Rey and the likely place Amsterdam. 
The identity and the approximate date of the first edition he appears 
to have established. As for the publisher and the place, he himself 
hedges; and Desmond Flower has recently suggested that “ further 
study of the fleurons, the type and the paper will lead us in another, 
more interesting, direction.” * 

Part IV is concerned with Candide as a work of art—more specifi- 
cally with aspects of such elements as style, theme, plot, setting, and 
character. The author makes a penetrating analysis of sentence- 
structure and of certain parts of speech (verbs, adjectives, adverbs) 
in relation to the meaning of the work. His interpretation of Can- 
dide as a whole stresses the following points. In the middle and late 
fifties Voltaire “went through a rapid succession of startling emo- 
tional responses: terror, anger, irreverence, revolt, and finally, sub- 
mission.” These responses were incorporated in the tale. So were 
his earlier ideas and attitudes, which he now found indefensible: 
hence his destruction of them throughout Candide. In their stead 
he affirmed: the value of creative criticism and of thought directed 
toward action, the fraternity of man, and the interdependence ef the 
productive arts. 

The Conclusion of the book emphasizes the comprehensiveness of 


2“ Candide: A Perennial Problem,” The Book Collector, vii (1959), 287. 
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Candide as a reflection both of Voltaire and of the eighteenth century ; 
its explosiveness as a protest against the order of things and, im- 
plicitly, against their Orderer; its clandestinity; and its ambiguity 
as a synthesis of opposing tendencies: “the work is at the same time 
a revolt and a submission, an attack and a defense, a joy and a 
suffering, a destruction and a creation.” 

In addition, there is an Appendix composed of seven word-lists 
(to accompany the discussion of style) and a table of changes between 
the manuscript and the early editions. There are also: a bibliography 
of works consulted, an index of proper names, and—best of all—a 
facsimile of the La Valliére manuscript. 

A book of this dimension is bound to contain inaccuracies and to 
provoke disagreements. There are occasional misprints (e. g., p. 52: 
“ parfaite ” for “ parfait”) and errors of reference (e.g., p. 161: 
XIII, 61 for XIII, 64; p. 253: Candide for the Baron [28.7]). Word 
list 2 includes a number of verbs not passive in force (e.g., 4. 103 
ils se sont fait) ; word list 6, a few non-adverbial entries (e. g., 22. 44 
pendant) ; word list 7, many non-superlative intensifiers (e. g., 15, 45 
bien effronté). The manuscript is sometimes misquoted (e. g., p. 172: 
VIII, 84; p. 174: XVIII, 20), and the table of changes has omissions 
as well, mistakes of both types being individually minor but cumula- 
tively important for a study of style. There is a curious contradiction 
involving Scarmentado: is it “unstructured” (p.90) or “well-enough 
structured ” (p. 92)? 

Space permits me to mention only a few points of disagreement. 
Mr. Wade’s preference for “ mattologie ” over “nigologie” (p. 167) 
seems unjustified in the light of Havens’s analysis (Candide, Vocab., 
p. xxxvi). The revisions in I, 47 (p. 174) and IV, 61 (p. 172) were 
motivated at least in part by a desire to avoid repetition. The fol- 
lowing statements strike me as questionable: that the “ whole skeletal 
structure ” of Candide can be traced in Monbron’s Cosmopolite (p. 
296); that throughout his narrative Voltaire “draws a constant 
parallel between the wretchedness of others and his own happiness ” 
(p. 318); that the tale is clandestine both for the reader and for 
Voltaire (p. 256). L’Esprit de Voltaire has, I think, been overused 
as “a full presentation of his thought before Candide” (p. 259). 
This anthology of brief excerpts, with its inevitable stress on epi- 
grammatic utterances, subjects his finest earlier works to a fragmenta- 
tion which Gestroys their philosophic and/or artistic integrity. On 
the other hand, insufficient use has been made of fictional parody as 
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contributing to the form and the meaning of the tale. Voltaire’s 
attack on the sentimental infirmities of his age is no less important 
than his assault on its defects of thought. I would deny that the 
conclusion of Zadig is “definitely . ..a defense of Providence ” 
(p. 320). The caricatured apologia of the angel Jesrad, Zadig’s 
repeated “ mais,” and the parodied fairy-tale ending prove that Vol- 
taire’s intellect could already no longer accept the “tout est bien ” 
(see also Memnon). In 1755 his acutely augmented sympathy for 
the sufferings of others forced his emotions to catch up with his 
intellect. Finally, I would deny that Candide is a “ cosmic tragedy ” 
aimed at arousing “deep emotions” (p. 275). It contains neither 
Romantic irony nor brooding existential anguish. Between the “ Pas- 
calian moment” of the Poéme (p. 108) and 1758 Voltaire won 
through to a melioristic position. His sense of proportion and his 
sense of humor reasserted themselves. Hence, in Candide, the mockery 
of man’s metaphysical pretensions, the exhortation to social produc- 
tivity, the calculated exaggeration, the sublimation of emotion—in a 
word, the “ serenity ” (p. 138). 

Such disagreements notwithstanding, this is a work of major im- 
portance, based on research much of which is highly original, organized 
with care, and powerfully argued. It should be mentioned, too, that 
the format of the book is a printer’s triumph. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Press is to be congratulated on an unusually handsome pre- 
sentation, and Professor Wade on a distinguished contribution to our 
understanding of Voltaire and Candide. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology WILLIAM F. BOTTIGLIA 


Derek P. Scales, Alphonse Karr, sa vie et son ceuvre, 1808-1890 
(Geneva: Droz and Paris: Minard, 1959. 135 pp.). KARR’S 
satirical chronicle of his day, the periodical, Les Guépes, was his 
greatest success. Balzac’s imitation, La Revue parisienne, instead 
of equalling its surprising revenue of 40,000 francs a year, was a 
dismal failure . Today, however, Les Guépes have only documentary 
interest. This is equally true for Karr’s first and most successful 
novel, Sous les Tilleuls, an account of desperate love which ends with 
a passionate kiss bestowed on the heroine’s decaying corpse, surely 
more appealing to Karr’s bizarre and gothic taste than to the modern 
reader. Louise Colet furnished him with a claim to fame when she 
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tried to stab him, in the eighth month of pregnancy, for accusing 
her of bearing Victor Cousin’s child; Karr later exhibited the knife 
with the inscription: “ Donné par Louise Colet . . . dans le dos.” 
Karr can also be credited with the discovery of shore resorts like 
Etretat, Nice (he even started its flower industry), and Saint-Raphaél. 
As a boy, Karr had skipped school to admire the sea; in later years 
he sought out distant, unknown beaches and eventually withdrew 
entirely from Paris and the gossip reported in Les Guépes. Culti- 
vating his garden on the Mediterranean in his old age, he could 
nevertheless boast that he had shaken the hand of most famous men 
of the day. While his literary career was a failure, it offers a fasci- 
nating vantage point for a study of an era. 

Scales’ account, more concise and readable than Karr’s own com- 
positions, illustrates a paradox of modern scholarship. He makes no 
false claims for the greatness of Alphonse Karr but transcends his 
subject in a vivid portrayal of authors and newspapermen, for Karr 
was primarily a reporter. Many relationships are of interest: Victor 
Hugo inherited Juliette Drouet from Alphonse Karr. He remained 
his friend even when Karr revealed Sainte-Beuve’s love for Adéle at 
the occasion of the Livre d’amour (1843). Théophile Gautier and 
Dumas were Karr’s close associates. The salon of Sophie Gay and 
Delphine de Girardin received him; Buloz, Ducamp, Alexandre 
Soumet, and Eugéne Sue knew him well. 

Karr’s political opinions are traced in their bizarre evolution. 
First we find a conservative republican, protesting against George 
Sand’s admiration for Lamennais but nevertheless favorable toward 
the ideas of Fourier. In 1840 we find an outraged patriot in the 
“affaire Pritchard.” Later Karr seems to guess wrong. He sup- 
ported Cavaillac against Louis Napoléon, proved himself a humani- 
tarian anti-chauvinist in 1870 and a monarchist under the Third 
Republic. No clear purpose emerges from this career. We feel that 
Karr progressively lost touch with realities. The active young Ro- 
mantic became the hermit in Provence. 

We are thankful to Derik Scales for bringing together the many 
facades of this life and for collating information from many disparate 
sources, including materials provided by a descendant. The bibliog- 
raphy is impressive. We particularly appreciate the account of 
literary life, editors, periodicals, and nineteenth-century ambitions 
which holds our interest. With sympathy Scales points to Karr’s 
appreciation of nature and its beauty. He recommends his Voyage 
autour de mon jardin, “une série de causeries 4 batons rompus sur 
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les phénoménes naturels . . . le tout entremélé de réflexions philoso- 
phiques et morales . . . le livre o& Alphonse Karr a mis le meilleur 
de lui-méme.” 


Emory University OSCAR A. HAAC 


Justin O’Brien, ed., André Gide: Pretexts, Reflections on Literature 
and Morality (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., Greenwich Editions, 
1959. 352 pp. $5.00). THIS collection of forty essays by André 
Gide translated from Prétertes, Nouveausr prétextes, Divers, and Inci- 
dences gives the English speaking reader a chance to get acquainted 
with an aspect of Gide hitherto unknown to him: Gide as a eritic. 
Kach essay is brilliantly prefaced by Professor Justin O’Brien, who 
situates every piece in its context, thus laying the foundation for a 
fruitful understanding of the work. 

In Pretexts, Gide deals with aesthetic, cultural, moral, and political 
problems. His originality as a critic stands out even more clearly 
if one remembers that he wrote at a time when critical values were 
obscured by the Dreyfus schism. Gide undertook to separate criticism 
from parochial and nationalistic prejudices; he attacked these in a 
famous polemical exchange with Maurras, after a mischievous and 
articulate discussion of Barrés’ Uprooted. The same preoccupation 
often led him to take up this theme, but never more convincingly 
than in his later application of Carey’s economic theory to literature. 
In the same vein, he fought for the freedom of the artist and his right 
to escape bigoted moral censorship. 

Criticism for Gide was foremost a questioning of one’s own art. 
He set standards for a discipline in which, to achieve greatness, the 
prerequisite was for the critic to have experienced the pangs and 
throes of creativity. It is as a document on Gide’s workmanship that 
Pretexts will prove invaluable. For example, one could quote his 
magnificent definition of the nature of classicism and relate his 
theories to the subtle balance between subject matter and form, intel- 
lect and emotion, which characterizes his manner at its best. Since 
Pretexts is composed of widely different selections, the unity of the 
volume must be sought in the artistic and moral discipline which 
Gide never discarded even when he rebelled. Gide admired control 
of oneself and control of the work of art, coupled to a constant aware- 
ness of the dangers of intellectual fossilization through success, habit, 


or age. 
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Now and then, however, one cannot help noticing a certain smug- 
ness in Gide’s attitudes, especially in the most personal pieces, that 
very smugness which appeared so clearly in his radio interviews with 
Amrouche. It does not dull the reader’s interest; rather it stimulates 
it by adding a human touch to the artist’s almost flawless craftsman- 
ship. In an age when criticism in France, as practiced by writers, 
reads more like abstruse philosophical manifestos than literary en- 
deavors, this Gidian anthology proves pleasurable and refreshing, all 
the more so as the presentation of the book enhances the value of its 
contents. 


Douglass College MICHELINE HERZ 


Laurent LeSage, Jean Giraudoux. His Life and Works (University 
Park: The Pennsylvania State Univ. Press, 1959. 238 pp. $5.00). 
FOREMOST among American Giralducists and author of several 
important books and articles on Giraudoux, including a monumental 
bibliography, Laurent LeSage presents in this new volume the summa- 
tion of twenty years of patient and devoted study of Giraudoux’s life 
and works. It clearly is to date the best book of its kind. 
The first and somewhat larger part, “ Life and Career,’ 
a biography, surely the most complete and especially the most de- 
pendable available in English—and perhaps in French as well. In 
spite of Giraudoux’s cardinal virtue of discretion, the autobiographical 
inspiration of much of his writing is so clear that these three bio- 
graphical chapters will prove as illuminating as fascinating to all 
Giraudoux lovers; and may be brushed aside by only the most rabid 
tenants of the most extreme anti-historical trends of modern ecriti- 
cism. One may even deplore that Professor LeSage does not go 
further than he does in satisfying the reader’s legitimate curiosity. 
Why so few details concerning the latter part of Giraudoux’s career 
and private life, after the more detailed accounts given of his earlier 
years as a student, a journalist and a soldier? Why so little precision 
about Giraudoux’s love life, obviously one of the essential sources of 
much of his works? Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that Girau- 
doux is still too much of a contemporary to enable his biographers 
to be more thorough and less discreet, lest they be accused of har- 
boring scandalous or, at least, unhealthy intentions. In spite of 
this reservation, which is largely due to this reviewer’s sense of 
frustrated curiosity, the first part of this book is excellent. It is 
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based on an exhaustive examination of the vast amount of scholarly 
writings devoted to Giraudoux—some very little known and not 
easily accessible—and not infrequently on Professor LeSage’s own 
original discoveries. 

As an introduction to the second part, “ The Testimony of Girau- 
doux’s Creative Works,” the first part also presents an initial panorama 
of the works, summarizing novels and plays, essays and other mis- 
cellaneous writings, outlining some of the important recurrent themes. 
Yet, this very partition of the book remains debatable in the case of 
an author whose private life so richly, yet so secretly, pervades his 
writings. Indeed, Professor LeSage himself is aware of the draw- 
backs of his own method, as witnessed in his introductory remarks 
to Part II: 

The facts of his life have been stated (as we know them) and his publica- 
tions described, each in turn. Now we propose to look back over his creative 
work as a whole and, on the basis of the evidence it presents, summarize what 
we have already noted and attempt to arrive at a general statement of 
Giraudoux’s reactions to the world and of the manner in which he expresses 
them. (P. 124.) 


Nevertheless, the second part of this book is genuinely unified and 
quite successfully manages to organize a wealth of interesting and 
diversified material under three chapter headings (temperament, 
philosophy, and art), before concluding the whole book with a chapter 
devoted to a brief history of the evolution of Giraudoux criticism. 
This ingenious architecture thus succeeds in leading the reader, 
deftly and effectively, from history to art, from biographical anecdotes 
to subtle stylistic remarks, through a well controlled series of natural 
transitions. This masterplan goes far toward explaining why this 
book is so eminently readable. 

Professor LeSage is one of the best informed scholars on the very 
large amount of critical literature devoted to Giraudoux. He is well 
aware of the fact that several of Giraudoux’s critics, as though victims 
of their author’s own addiction to unchecked hyperboles, offer the 
most extreme and the most contradictory interpretations of Girau- 
doux’s thought and assessments of his literary art. Mindful of the 
danger of such temptations, Professor LeSage steers a generally more 
moderate course, while acquainting the reader with the more extreme 
opinions and with his reasons for not sharing them. Occasionally 
the reader may fall under the spell of the former. 

For instance, Professor LeSage clearly lacks confidence in the cur- 
rently fashionable (especially in EKurope) methods of criticism 
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grounded in philosophy. He considers that Giraudoux’s own “ philoso- 
phy” has been overemphasized by some of his French critics. A 
certain lack of correlation between the three major chapters of his 
second part may perhaps be detected and ascribed to this attitude. 
His excellent descriptive chapter on “ Art: technique and style,” 
might for instance have benefitted from an effort to discover why 
Giraudoux resorted to the numerous literary devices Professor LeSage 
so admirably analyzes. Much of this explanation could have been 
based on the chapters dealing with Giraudoux’s temperament and 
with his philosophy. Thus Giraudoux’s self-consciousness could 
illuminate his constant effort toward originality of expression. Even 
his manner of dressing might have been compared with his way of 
writing, and both of them in turn ascribed to the same psychological 
idiosyncrasy. What Profes-or LeSage calls (p. 202) a “ resounding 
essay ” by J.-P. Sartre on Giraudoux’s Aristotelianism paved the way 
in 1940 toward this kind of interpretation. 

Long familiarity with Giraudoux and with his critics has convinced 
Professor LeSage that Giraudoux’s works best lend themselves to an 
esthetic, rather than philosophical approach. It is, therefore, to this 
that he invites the amateur as well as the specialist. His book will 
surely remain for many years the surest scholarly guide with which 
to enter and explore the disconcerting and exquisite universe of Jean 
Giraudoux. 


Yale University GEORGES MAY 


Pierre Maubrey, L’Expression de la passion intérieure dans le style 
de Bernanos romancier (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1959. xvii-+ 172 pp. $2.00. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
59). LE titre est malheureux. La passion intérieure? Le lecteur 
regimbe, méfiant de ces spécialistes du style qui fondent sur leur 
proie, l’arrachent 4 notre pauvre terre, et, tout la-haut, la dépécent 
savamment, 4 l’abri d’un vocabulaire impénétrable. 

En vérité, quand méme on jugerait qu’elle éclaire peu, l’étude de 
M. Maubrey ne prétend pas a l’obscurité. Raison de plus pour dé- 
plorer le titre. I] était si simple de dire “Un Style passionné, Ber- 
nanos romancier.” Ensuite, pourquoi se limiter aux romans? Pourquoi 
négliger les essais, toute la polémique? Une étude du style, peu 
importe le but qu’elle se propose, sert 4 définir ’homme, les mouve- 
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ments de son caractére. Omettre la moitié de oeuvre de Bernanos, 
c’est peindre un dos au lieu de nous découvrir la face. 

L’auteur pouvait certainement le faire. La place ne manquait pas; 
il suffisait d’éliminer le premier chapitre (pp. 1-43) consacré a la 
personnalité de Bernanos—le lecteur d’une étude aussi particuliére 
connait forcément ’homme. Bref, l’auteur a manqué occasion d’une 
étude d’ensemble. Ne laurait-il pas réussie, on aurait du moins 
apprécié sa fidélité 4 l’enseignement de Bernanos: faire face, chercher 
le risque. 

Pouvait-il la réussir? Non, pas avec les moyens mis en oeuvre. 
En premier lieu,M . Maubrey procéde par sympathie, par mimétisme: 
dans ses commentaires, il adopte souvent le ton de Bernanos. Le 
résultat ne fait guére de doute: on ne rivalise pas avec Bernanos, 
on ne se maintient pas 4 sa hauteur. Ce qui est passion chez Ber- 
nanos, devient essoufflement métaphorique chez son admirateur. Il 
aurait fallu 4 l’entreprise un peu plus de discipline, un peu plus 
d’éloignement. Le contraste n’aurait pas nui. Alors qu’ici Bernanos 
supporte mal les manifestations d’un enthousiasme sincére mais en- 
combrant. Kn second lieu, auteur efit gagné 4 étre plus rigoureux 
dans ce qu’il nomme son “examen microcosmique de l’oeuvre ber- 
nanosienne.” La dissection de la syntaxe ou du vocabulaire n’a 
aucune valeur si elle n’est poursuivie jusqu’d épuisement du sujet. 
Tout ou rien; il faut pousser la manie jusqu’au bout si l’on ne veut 
tomber dans un divertissement oiseux. Nous reprochons 4 l’auteur 
de n’avoir pas dressé de tableau statistique. En effet, comment juger 
de importance d’un procédé sinon par sa fréquence? Et encore ce 
degré de fréquence ne deviendra l’indice d’une originalité que s’il 
nous est donné un point de comparaison. En somme, il aurait fallu 
établir la fréquence de telle construction, la phrase ternaire mettons, 
par rapport: 1) a toutes les phrases non-ternaires dans l’oeuvre de 
Bernanos, 2) a la fréquence des phrases ternaires chez un romancier 
contemporain (Malraux, Proust ou Mauriac). On regrette le temps 
perdu par l’auteur a patiemment subdiviser ses catégories en “ ter- 
naire parataxique,” “ternaire parataxique avec zeugma,” etc. Or la 
perte est totale. Cette procession d’exemples ne parle pas a l’esprit 
car, pour la plupart de ces innombrables subdivisions, l’auteur n’offre 
qu’un exemple. C’est donc un honnéte devoir de grammaire, un 
exercice, mais aucunement une démonstration. On se fait fort de 
découvrir les mémes constructions chez Flaubert ou Balzac. Il y a 
pourtant loin d’eux a Bernanos; alors? 

Ceci dit, ’étude comporte des éléments neufs, intéressants. Les 
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définitions que M. Maubrey nous propose de chaque catégorie de 
constructions (phrase jetée, phrase dardée, phrase tourbillon, etc.) 
sont bonnes. I] recherche également la signification des noms que 
Bernanos choisit pour ses personnages (pp. 46-52) et les explications 
sont assez convaincantes. Les réflexions sur les étapes de la “ nou- 
velle ” Mouchette allant vers la mort (p. 86), sur l’emploi des verbes 
“éclatants” (p. 127), sur la vision de la nature (p. 129), sur un 
paralléle Bernanos- Rouault (p. 144), sont généralement bien venues. 
Mais d’un autre cété que de coquilles, de menues fautes d’impression, 
d’exemples qui n’emportent pas l’adhésion et d’expressions douteuses. 
A quel moment done Monsieur Quine se voit-il “foreé de lever le 
masque devant le curé de Fenouille” (p. 61)? Quels “amis” ont 
jamais soutenu que Bernanos écrivait sans effort (p. 67)? Quant 
aux “ phrases-glaives,” ne proviennent-elles pas de la polémique (p. 
80)? N’est-ce pas une émouvante sobriété qui caractérise la Nouvelle 
Histoire de Mouchette plutdt que la “ tension ” (p. 85)? La phrase 
de la Joie est-elle vraiment “ aérienne ” (p. 94) ? L’emploi de l’article 
& la place du possesif ne contribue-t-il pas surtout au phénoméne du 
dédoublement ; exemple: sa main, la main (p. 163)? La phrase de 
Bernanos n’est-elle pas fréquemment oratoire, parfois comme soumise 
au “gueuloir” de Flaubert (p. 154)? Qu’est-ce que les “armes 
linguistiques ” de Bernanos (xiv) ? 

L’Introduction, elle, est gitée par un salmigondis d’images alpes- 
tres: cordée formée de Donissan, Chevance, Chantal, et des Mouchette, 
cordée des possédés, alpages, bergeries, sommets de l’esprit, échos; 
enfin, martelant les pentes, chaussé de souliers ferrés, Bernanos mon- 
tagnard! Lui, précisément, qui est homme de la plaine et de la 
longue route luisante de pluie. 


“e 


On n’éprouve aucune satisfaction 4 étre si peu indulgent. Aprés 
tout, il s’agit seulement d’une thése et si toutes nos théses étaient 
publiées. .. . 


Cornell University JEAN-JACQUES DEMOREST 


Paul Teyssier, La Langue de Gil Vicente (Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1959. 554 pp.). M. TEYSSIER has divided his study of 
the language of the Portuguese dramatist into three parts. The first, 
“Les Parlers caractéristiques ” (pp. 23-290), discusses the language 
of all the characters in Vicente’s plays who do not express themselves 
in standard Spanish or Portuguese. The list is a long one: Jews, 
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Negroes, Moors, gypsies, and, most important, countrymen whose 
speech is appreciably different from the literary language. 

M. Teyssier gives a good account of the linguistic development of 
sayagués and shows how this stylized imitation of rustic speech 
changed between its first appearance in the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo 
and its use by the Salamancan dramatists Juan del Encina and Lucas 
Fernandez, whose shepherds’ plays were Vicente’s first literary models. 
He concludes that “c’est surtout dans le vocabulaire que Gil Vicente 
est fidéle 4 la tradition d’Encina et de Lucas Fernandez. Pour les 
particularités morphologiques et phonétiques limitation est beaucoup 
moins siire, parce qu’il s’agit de phénoménes communs au portugais 
et aux dialectes espagnols occidentaux ” (p. 73). 

From Vicente’s use of rustic Spanish, M. Teyssier turns to “la 
langue rustique portugaise.” The problem is to determine which of 
the expressions used by Vicente’s rustics are themselves marks of 
rustic speech. Which of the forms no longer in use today or confined 
to certain dialects were already recognized as archaic or dialectal in 
the early years of the sixteenth century? M. Teyssier’s solution is 
to list all the linguistic forms found in the plays and then to make a 
second list of the forms found only in the speech of Vicente’s peasants. 
The latter must now be checked against the works of Vicente’s con- 
temporaries and of earlier writers to determine which ones are likely 
to have seemed archaic or dialectal to a sixteenth-century reader. 
Finally, each of the presumably rustic features identified in this way 
must be sought in the modern dialects to determine its present and, 
if possible, its earlier geographical distribution. 

The method is, of course, not new, but it has rarely been applied 
with such skill to a Hispanic author. Vicente’s peasants, M. Teyssier 
tells us, do not speak the dialect of any particular region; their 
speech offers no help in resolving the much-disputed question of the 
playwright’s birthplace. M. Teyssier concludes that in Vicente’s hands 
“Ja langue rustique tendra done 4 caractériser un type général, non 
une région particuliére. Gil Vicente l’a élaborée en empruntant un peu 
partout des éléments divers dont il a fait des signes . . .: ce sont 
des ‘ indicatifs’’ qui font reconnaitre la ‘ classe’ 4 laquelle appartient 
tel héros individuel ” (p. 179). He is less convincing when he argues 
that Vicente’s “méthode des indicatifs ” is possible only because the 
playwright is interested in types rather than individuals and, further, 
that Vicente thus proves himself to be essentially a man of the Middle 
Ages (cf. pp. 429-430). Is it really true that all medieval literature 
is marked by a concern with types rather than with individuals? The 
Divine Comedy and the Canterbury Tales, or, to choose an example 
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from Hispanic literature, the Poem of the Cid, offer convincing argu- 
ments against such an assertion. 

The second of the book’s three major divisions, “ Le Bilinguisme ” 
(pp. 293-425), is concerned with Vicente’s use of Spanish. How did 
Vicente decide which language was to be used in a given play, or, in 
the case of the bilingual plays, to be used by a given character? M. 
Teyssier suggests three guiding principles. First, literary tradition: 
when Vicente works directly from a model, he tends to keep the 
language of his source ; thus, the romantic comedies Amadis de Gaula 
and Don Duardos, based on Spanish novelas de caballerias, are entirely 
in Castilian. Second, verisimilitude: Vicente usually makes his char- 
acters speak the language they would use if they were real persons. 
Third, the hierarchy of the two languages: for Vicente, as for most 
of his contemporaries, Spanish seemed better suited to exalted subjects 
and to persons of high rank. 

M. Teyssier’s painstaking analysis of Vicente’s use of Castilian leads 
him to essentially the same conclusions arrived at by D. Damaso 
Alonso in the introduction and notes to his edition of Don Duardos: 
Vicente never fully mastered Spanish and his use of it was always 
strongly influenced by his native Portuguese. M. Teyssier disagrees, 
however, with Sr. Alonso’s theory that Vicente’s early contact with 
sayagués influences all his later writing in Spanish, observing that 
the same incorrect forms can be found in the works of all the Portu- 
guese authors who wrote in Spanish and that most of these, unlike 
Vicente, had not made a special study of the shepherds’ plays. The 
linguistic features in question are shared by Portuguese and the 
western Spanish dialects; if one finds them in Vicente, they are not 
traces of an initial contact with sayagués but simply errors in Spanish 
caused by the author’s greater familiarity with Portuguese (p. 410). 

M. Teyssier’s discussion of Vicente’s prosody and, in particular, of 
the conventions which govern his choice of rhymes, offers much that 
is new. He gives a plausible explanation of some of the impossibly 
bad rhymes which have so often puzzled students of Vicente’s theater. 
He notes that Vicente often introduces a Spanish word into a Portu- 
guese passage, or vice versa, when to do so will give him the rhyme 
he needs, and that he does not hesitate to use rhymes which would be 
good only in the other of the two languages. Thus, in a Portuguese 
passage, Vicente rhymes quero ver-te with morte: the rhyme is good 
if one replaces morte with its Spanish equivalent, muerte. M. 
Teyssier’s conclusion is that “il ne s’agit pas de supposer que Gil 
Vicente, ou l’acteur qui récitait ces vers, ait prononcé ici muerte, ni 
que l’auteur ait confondu la forme portugaise avec la forme espagnole. 
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Il y a la une simple convention, d’aprés laquelle la rime est suffisante 
quand la traduction en espagnol la rend juste. ... Il arrive en effet 
trés fréquemment, dans les autos bilingues de Gil Vicente, que des 
répliques portugaises et des répliques espagnoles se succédent dans 
la méme strophe. Il faut alors faire rimer un mot portugais avec un 
mot espagnol. ... Il est done tout naturel qu’un poéte habitué a 
la pratique du bilinguisme [transporte cet artifice] dans ses strophes 
unilingues. ... Il cesse alors d’étre une nécessité pour devenir simple- 
ment une facilité, une sorte de ‘licence poétique’” (pp. 318-319). 
An important consequence is that “bien loin de garantir l’existence de 
certaines formes ou de certains mots, la rime introduit un élément 
d’artifice. Une édition critique de Gil Vicente ne devra donc jamais 
essayer de restituer une forme . . . sous le seul prétexte que la rime 
Vexige” (p. 323). 

The last part of the book, “ Le Style,” is, I think, the least suc- 
cessful. M. Teyssier is surely right when he asserts that Vicente 
“est encore de bien des fagons un homme du moyen Age” (p. 429) 
and that “la perception allégorique et symbolique des choses est chez 
lui instinctive ” (p. 431) ; his discussion of allegory in Vicente’s works 
is not, however, altogether satisfactory. He draws the familiar modern 
distinction between symbolism and allegory, though he recognizes that 
it is often impossible to determine “si l’auteur est parti de l’idée ou 
de Vobjet, s’il y a allégorie ou symbole” (p. 439). I should argue 
that the distinction is of no importance to the literary critic: his 
concern must be with the text as he has it, not with speculations about 
how it came to be written. The distinction, moreover, seems to have 
no basis in medieval tradition; it was apparently first proposed by 
Goethe.’ Here, it seems to me, M. Teyssier might have profited from 
an acquaintance with some recent American studies of the rdle of 
allegory in medieval thinking about literature. 

M. Teyssier conscientiously catalogues the technical devices used 
in Vicente’s verse. I am afraid, however, that in doing so he does 
his author something of a disservice. The rhetorical figures he studies 
are naturally shared by other poets; by analyzing each of them in turn, 
torn away from its poetic context, he tends, I think, to make Vicente 
appear a less original and hence less interesting writer than he 
really is. 

But M. Teyssier’s subject is, after all, Ja langue, and not la poésie, 
de Gil Vicente: it is hardly fair to reproach him for not having done 


1See René Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism (New Haven, 1955), 
I, 210-211. 
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something which he might justly feel is outside the scope of his work. 
The task he set himself was a difficult and important one, and he has 
carried it out extremely well. 


Emory University THOMAS R. HART, JR. 


Hans-Joachim Koppitz, Wolframs Religiositat; Beobachtungen iiber 
das Verhaltnis Wolframs von Eschenbach zur religidsen Tradition 
des Mittelalters (Bonn: Bouvier, 1959. 488 pp. Abhandlungen zur 
Kunst-, Musik- und Literaturwissenschaft, 7). DAS Buch von 
Hans-Joachim Koppitz, an dessen iiussere l'orm der Verlag nicht viel 
Liebe gewandt hat, ist aus einer Dissertation erwachsen, gewiss eine 
der griindlichsten und kenntnisreichsten Dissertationen, die in den 
letzten Jahren auf dem Gebiet der alteren Germanistik vorgelegt 
wurden. Der Verfasser hat es unternommen, Wolframs Verhiiltnis 
zur religidsen Tradition des Mittelalters zu untersuchen. Des Pro- 
blem steht seit Jahrzehnten im Mittelpunkt der Wolfram-Forschung, 
so sehr, dass dariiber viele andere Fragen, Fragen der Form, des 
Aufbaus und des Stils, in den Hintergrund getreten sind. Ist die 
religidse Problematik des Parzival, das Versagen auf der Gralsburg, 
der Sturz in die Tiefe des zwivels und das Zuriickfinden zu Gott, 
zu verstehen auf grund der augustinischen Buss- und Gnadenlehre ? 
Oder muss man weiter ausholen, muss man zuriickgehen bis zur 
Gnostik und zu den urchristlichen Gemeinden? Stand der hdéfische 
Dichter in Verbindung mit den Ketzerbewegungen des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts, mit Waldensern, Katharern und Neumanichiern? Oder kamen 
die entscheidenden Anregungen aus-der Friihscholastik, aus der 
Gesinnungsethik Abaelards? Aus der Mystik bernhardscher oder 
viktorinischer Spielart? Ist Wolframs religiédses Erleben von der 
Laienfrémmigkeit seiner Zeit geprigt? Finden sich in seinem Werk 
schon Spuren franziskanischen Geistes? Nimmt er gar voraus, was 
zwei und drei Generationen nach ihm Albertus Magnus und Thomas 
von Aquin gestaltet haben? So viel Fragen so viele Antworten. 
Vorliufig stehen die Auffassungen schroff gegeneinander, und ein 
gemeinsamer Weg ist noch kaum in Sicht. Nur darin herrscht Einig- 
keit, dass eine “immanente” Interpretation nicht ausreicht, dass 
erst einmal geklirt werden muss, auf welchem Boden die religidse 
Anschauungs- und Darstellungsweise Wolframs gewachsen ist. 
Hans-Joachim Koppitz’ Absicht ist es nicht, die Forschung um 
eine neue These zu bereichern. Er hat sich vielmehr die Aufgabe 
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gestellt, das Vorhandene kritisch zu sichten, einer jeden Spur nach- 
zugehen, “jedes Pro und Contra . . . zu erwigen” (p. 71) und so 
herauszudestillieren, was und wieviel Wolfram von Eschenbach der 
kirchlich-theologischen Uberlieferung verdankt. Das grésste Gewicht 
legt er dabei auf die Unterscheidung zwischen “ alten ” und “ neuen ” 
Ziigen in Wolframs “ Gottes-, Welt- und Menschenbild” (p. 75 und 
263), und diese Unterscheidung bestimmt wesentlich den Aufbau 
seines Buchs. Der erste Teil (pp. 75-152) ist den “alten” Ziigen 
gewidmet, dem Nachwirken des alttestamentlichen Gottesbildes oder 
den Vorstellungen vom Jiingsten Gericht, um nur einiges zu nennen. 
Damit korrespondiert der vierte und letzte Teil (pp. 263-356), 
der “ Wolframs Verhiltnis zu den neueren Geistesstrémungen des 
12. Jahrhunderts” untersucht, die Zusammenhinge mit der friih- 
und hochscholastischen Theologie und mit den Lehren der Ketzer. 
Dazwischen beschiftigt sich der zweite Teil (pp. 153-195) mit “ Wolf- 
rams Ethik und seiner Einstellung zu den Heiden,” wobei im wesent- 
lichen “alte” Ziige im Sinne des Verf. zur Sprache kommen, die 
Lehre von den Kardinaltugenden z. B. und die kirehliche Erlésungs- 
lehre. Der dritte Teil endlich (pp. 197-262) ist “ Der Gral” iiber- 
schrieben und steht ein wenig isoliert im ganzen Buch. Hier greift 
der Verfasser weit iiber sein Thema hinaus und erértert im Anschluss 
an Jessi Westons These die Urspriinge der Gralslegende, bevor er zu 
seiner Frage kommt, wieviel Wolframs Gralskonzeption der kirch- 
lichen Tradition und der Theologie seiner Zeit verdankt. 

Vielleicht vermag schon dieser kurze Uberblick einen Eindruck zu 
vermitteln von der Fiille der Probleme, die in diesem Buch behandelt 
sind. Immer wieder sind in die eigentliche Untersuchung grundsitz- 
liche Ausfiihrungen eingeschaltet, die die Vertrautheit des Verf. mit 
einer riesigen Sekundirliteratur bezeugen. So werden wir belehrt 
iiber den Rechtsbegriff des Mittelalters (pp. 77 ff.), tiber das Wesen 
des Feudalismus (pp. 85 ff.), iiber die heilsgeschichtlichen Vorstel- 
lungen im Mittelalter (pp. 107 ff.), tiber den Gradualismus (pp. 
162 ff.), tiber den theologischen Liebesbegriff (pp. 273 ff.), tiber die 
mittelalterlichen Lésungen des Leib-Seele-Problems (pp. 347 ff.) und 
vieles andere mehr.’ Fast iiberall geht K. von allgemeinen Vorstel- 
lungen, Lehren und Begriffen aus und untersucht sodann, was sich 


1Es sei nur angemerkt, dass diese Ausfiihrungen manchmal recht schema- 
tisch geraten sind und den Erscheinungen mitunter nicht ganz gerecht werden. 
K. hatte das meiste bei seinen Lesern voraussetzen diirfen. Fiir besonders 
ungliicklich halte ich die Ausfiihrungen iiber Symbol und Allegorie im Mittel- 
alter (p. 250 ff.). Hier werden im Anschluss an Goethe und Cassirer Begriffe 
aufgestellt, die sich auf Wolframs Dichtung kaum anwenden lassen. 
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davon bei Wolfram von Eschenbach findet. Ks liegt in der Ein- 
stellung des Verf. zu seinem Thema begriindet, dass seine Arbeit 
dabei auf weite Strecken (bes. in Teil III und IV) einem Forschungs- 
bericht gleicht. Das sind meines Erachtens die besten Partien des 
Buchs. Mit scharfem Blick und niichternem Verstand werden die 
verschiedenen Thesen unter die kritische Sonde gelegt. Autoritiiten 
(besser: germanistische Autorititen) erkennt der Verf. nicht an; 
was seiner Priifung nicht standhilt, wird verworfen. Dabei unter- 
laufen allerdings, besonders in der Auseinandersetzung mit Walter J. 
Schroder, iiberscharfe Téne, die unnétig und ungerechtfertigt sind.* 

Das Ergebnis des kritischen Sichtens und des ganzen Buchs ist in 
Kiirze dies: viel stiirker als die neuere Forschung annimmt sei Woli- 
ram “alten kirchlichen Traditionen verhaftet ” (p. 358). Vorbilder 
fiir sein Denken und Gestalten fanden sich am hiufigsten in der 
friihmittelhochdeutschen Geistlichendichtung. Dagegen seien die 
“direkten Verbindungen” zur friihscholastischen Theologie “sehr 
schwach ” (p. 361). “ Wolframs Denkform steht der der Scholastiker 
noch sehr fern” (p. 355). Immerhin sei Wolfram aber nicht ganz 
unbeeinflusst geblieben von der neuen Theologie und Frémmigkeit 
des 12. Jahrhunderts ; und insofern ist das Ergebnis der Untersuchung 
“nicht eindeutig zu umschreiben” (p. 357). Neben dem “ Offen- 
sein fiir die ‘alte’ Welt” (p. 358) beobachtet K., dass Wolfram 
“neueren Geistesbewegungen aufgeschlossen gegeniibersteht ” (p. 359). 
Das zeigen “ die milderen Ziige im Gottesbild,” das zeigt “ sein Liebes- 
begriff,’” und auch die “Spuren. mancher mystischen LEinfliisse ” 
zeugen dafiir (ibd.). Wenn somit abschliessend formuliert wird: 
“Sein Blick ist nach vorwirts und nach riickwirts gewandt” (p. 
357), so darf dies im Sinne des Verf. doch nicht dariiber hinweg- 
tiuschen, dass fiir Wolframs Diihten und Denken die “alte Welt ” 
von ungleich grésserer Bedeutung war als die “neue.” 


. 


* Der Wert dieser kritischen Erérterungen wird etwas eingeschrankt durch 
den Umstand, dass zwischen dem Abschluss von K.s Dissertation (1954) und 
dem Erscheinen des Buchs (1959) die Flut der Wolfram-Literatur weiter 
angestiegen ist. Diese neue Literatur ist zwar “ verarbeitet und verzeichnet ” 
(p. 67), aber auf Uberschneidungen ist wenig Riicksicht genommen. Vielmehr 
begniigt sich der Verf. damit, einer verbreiteten Sitte gemiss die Uberein- 
stimmungen mit anderen Arbeiten als “erfreulich” zu verbuchen und seiner 
Uberzeugung Ausdruck zu geben, dass sie “nicht nur keinen Anlass gaben, 
dass der Text geindert werden miisste, sondern . . . ihn vielmehr bestatigten ” 
(ibd.). So werden. um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen, noch einmal in aller Aus- 
fiihrlichkeit die Weberschen Thesen zum Parzival diskutiert (p. 327 ff.), 
obwohl diese Fragen bereits durch das Buch von Peter Wapnewski, Wolframs 
Parzival, Studien zur Religiositat und Form (Heidelberg 1955), als hinreichend 
behandelt gelten diirfen. 
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Es ist manches Verschwommene in den vergangenen Jahren iiber 
Wolfram von Eschenbach geschrieben worden ; da kann ein kritischer 
Verstand von vorn herein auf Zustimmung rechnen. Ich glaube, der 
Verf. hat recht, wenn er die Beziehungen Wolframs zur zeitgenés- 
sischen Theologie stark eingeschrinkt sehen will. Und ich finde es 
richtig, dass er vom theologischen Standpunkt auch auf “ Missver- 
stindnisse und Unzulinglichkeiten ” bei Wolfram hinweist (p. 359). 
Allerdings ist gerade in diesem Punkt die grésste Sorgfalt geboten. 
Einmal nennt der Dichter die, denen der rechte Glaube fehlt: juden, 
heiden, publicdne (Willeh. 162, 30). K. schreibt dazu: “Ob der 
Dichter wusste, dass er Ungereimtes sagte, wenn er Zoéllner und 
Ungliubige gleichsetzte?” (p. 133). Eh man hier wertend urteilt, 
sollte man bedenken, dass publicani fiir das Mittelalter nicht nur 
die biblischen Zéllner waren; zu Wolframs Zeit wurden auch die 
katharischen Ketzer so bezeichnet,* und es ist umso wahrscheinlicher, 
dass Wolfram eine solche Bedeutung des Worts im Sinn hatte, als die 
formelhafte Reihung juden, heiden, ketzer auch sonst in der mhd. 
Literatur begegnet. 

Fiir Hans-Joachim Koppitz ist die Feststellung theologischer Un- 
zulinglichkeiten ein Anlass, die Frage nach dem literarischen Wert 
von Wolframs Epen zu stellen. Das ist grundsitzlich zu begriissen, 
denn eine Erérterung dieser Frage ist in der germanistischen For- 
schung selten. Freilich ist es nicht mit der Behauptung getan, “ dass 
Wolframs Dichtungen nicht ... zur Weltliteratur gehéren ” (p. 362). 
Und die zornige Feststellung, “ dass Wolframs Werke ungeeignet sind, 
aus ihnen die tiefsten und feinsten Strémungen der mittelalterlichen 
Theologie . . . herauszulesen” (ibd.), eine Feststellung, die fiir K. 
wiederum ein Werturteil beinhaltet,* liisst den Gesichtspunkt erkennen, 
unter dem der Verf. seine Frage sieht. Es ist ja nicht so, dass die 
Germanisten an Wolfram von Eschenbach “ mittelalterliche Theologie 
und Philosophie genauer studieren ” wollten, und es bedarf nicht des 
Hinweises, dass dazu “ die Schriften der Theologen und Philosophen 
jener Zeit selbstverstindlich weit mehr geeignet ” seien (ibd.). Ver- 
mutlich erklirt sich K.s Ablehnung der germanistischen Forschung 


*Siehe Arno Borst, Die Katharer, Schriften der MGh. 12 (Stuttgart 1953), 
p. 247 und Anm. 1. Man koénnte auch auf Uhersetzungsversuche in den alt- 
deutschen Predigten hinweisen: ‘ publicani, daz spricht ‘offene sundere’ 
(Schénbach I, 122, 6); der publicanus, der sunder (Schénbach II, 148, 33. 
40) usw. 

*Denn zuletzt urteilt K.: “Um die oft schwere Problematik seiner Epen 
in jeder Weise vollendet gestalten zu kénnen, hatte es wohl grésserer Kennt- 
nisse und ausgedehnterer Bildung bedurft, als Wolfram sie besessen hat” 
(p. 361). 
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zum guten Teil aus diesem Missverstindnis; denn um nichts anderes 
handelt es sich hier, und leider beschrankt sich seine Bedeutung nicht 
auf das Schlusswort, sondern findet sich allenthalben in dem Buch. 
Immer wieder wird Wolfram an den Theologen gemessen und fiir zu 
klein befunden: “ Die Auffassung vom Ritter als miles Christi ist 
bei Bernhard von Clairvaux jedenfalls starker ausgeprigt als bei 
Wolfram ” (p. 93). “Eine Trennung der verschiedenen Seinsge- 
biete . . . ist nicht festzustellen” (p.97). “ Genauere Unterscheidun- 
gen der einzelnen Rechtsgebiete sucht man vergebens bei Wolfram 
im Gegensatz zur dialektisch geschulten Theologie” (p. 144). “ Er 
vertritt den Gradualismus nicht in vollkommener Weise” (p. 165). 
“ Religiéds gesehen ist ein Abstand zum Gottesbild von Bernhard von 
Clairvaux, Franz von Assisi, Thomas‘von Aquin oder Dante... 
vorhanden ” (p. 273). Solche Sitze, die sich zu Dutzenden finden, 
geben dem Buch streckenweise den Anstrich einer Donquichotterie, 
einer Attacke ins Leere. Schon die Ausgangsfrage des Verf., “ ob 
Wolfram mehr in die neuen Strémungen der damaligen Zeit ein- 
zuordnen . . . oder mehr sonst einer anderen religidsen Bewegung 
zuzuzihlen ist ” (p. 75), zeugt von dieser Einstellung. Niemand hat 
behauptet, dass Wolfram ein “ Vorkiimpfer der neuen religidsen Be- 
wegungen ist” (p. 271), und so eriibrigt es sich, diese Behauptung 
zu widerlegen. Der Wolfram-Forschung ist es bisher noch immer 
darum zu tun gewesen, den dichterischen Text zu verstehen; und die 
besonderen Probleme, die der Text aufgibt, haben die Forschung 
veranlasst, iiber die konventionellen Quellen des héfischen Romans 
hinaus den Blick zu richten auf ausserepische Uberlieferungen. Bei 
K. dagegen dient der Text nur als Beleg fiir theologische Anschau- 
ungen und Lehren, und es ist selbstverstandlich, dass er stets nur 
unvollkommen belegt, was er belegen soll. Nirgends hat der Verf. 
den Versuch einer Interpretation gemacht. So kommt es, dass unser 
Verstiindnis des Wolfram-Texts durch das neue Wolfram-Buch nur 
wenig geférdert wird. Vielmehr erweist sich die Vernachlissigung 
des Textes als Fehlerquelle. Der Verf. nennt als Zeugen fiir die 
Beriihrung Wolframs mit mystischen Gedanken den kiuschen got: 
“Zum Gottesbild, das Trevrizent Parzival naherbringt, gehért der 
kiusche got” (p. 292). Tatsachlich ist jedoch von einem kiuschen 
got bei Wolfram nicht die Rede. Der Vers, den K. hier anzieht, 
lautet: des kiuschen got geruochet (466, 28), d.h. “ Gott kiimmert 
sich um den, der kiusche ist.” Solche Freiheiten im Umgang mit 
dem Text begegnen noch 6fter. Es gehért auf dasselbe Blatt, dass 
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die Unterschiede zwischen den einzelnen Werken Wolframs nur selten 
beachtet sind.® 

“ Wolframs Religiositat ” heisst der Titel des Buchs. Der Verf. 
hat sich iiberall um genaue Definitionen der Begriffe bemiiht, mit 
denen er arbeitet. Was er unter Religiositait versteht, ist jedoch nicht 
deutlich gesagt. Er spricht gelegentlich von “ religiésen Bewegungen,” 
von “ religidsen Strémungen,” von “ Frémmigkeit,” aber tatsichlich 
ist fast ausschliesslich von kirchlichen Lehren und Begriffen die Rede, 
d. h. von Theologie. Daraus erklirt sich weitgehend das eher negative 
Resultat des Buchs, und daraus erklirt sich der verirgerte Hinweis 
des Verf., bei den mittelalterlichen Theologen sei mehr iiber sein 
Thema zu finden als bei Wolfram. Es ist immer misslich, einen 
scharfen Trennungsstrich zwischen kirchlicher Lehre und christlicher 
Frémmigkeit zu machen, aber die Einseitigkeit des Verf. zwingt dazu 
auszusprechen, dass seine Darstellung der Religiositiét nur die eine 
Seite der Sache umfasst, und wie die Dinge liegen: die weniger 
wichtige. Denn damit, “ dass der Dichter mitunter keine festen dog- 
matischen Unterscheidungen macht” (p. 147), dass sich bei ihm 
“ begriffliche Unklarheiten in religiésen Dingen ” finden (p. 132) und 
eine “ Abgeneigtheit gegeniiber dem abstrakten Denken” (p. 151), 
damit ist iiber Wolframs Religiositiét nur erst sehr indirekt etwas 
ausgesagt. Und die Behauptung, “ dass Spiritualismus immer etwas 
Antikatholisches und somit auch der mittelalterlichen katholischen 
Religiositat Zuwiderlaufendes ist” (p. 246), kann leicht zu Missver- 
standnissen fiihren. Der Forschung ist wenig beholfen mit der Frage, 
ob Wolfram ein “ kirchentreuer Katholik” war, wenn damit ein Be- 
griff von Katholizismus in das Mittelalter hineingetragen wird, der 
der religiésen Lebendigkeit des ausgehenden 12. Jahrhunderts nicht 
entspricht. 

Es sei nicht verschwiegen, dass das Buch in einem sehr hélzernen 
und unbeholfenen Stil geschrieben ist, der auch vor Sprachfehlern 
nicht zuriickschreckt (z. B. “ der Weg des Mystikers dorthin ist doch 
ein viel anderer als der des Dichters ” p. 303), und der schuld daran 
ist, dass von dieser Arbeit, die die aufregendsten Probleme der mittel- 
alterlichen Literaturgeschichte behandelt, streckenweise eine lihmende 
Langweiligkeit ausgeht. Es wire zu bedauern, wenn dadurch das 

°Ich will aber gern auf die gute Beobachtung aufmerksam machen, dass 
Christi Leben und Passion im Willehalm eine weit gréssere Rolle spielen als 
im Parzival (p. 270). Der Verf. zieht daraus selber den Schluss, dass der 
Willehalm “ anscheinend durch die neuen religiésen Strémungen beeinflusst ” 


ist. Es hatte nahe gelegen, die Frage zu stellen, ob solche Unterschiede sich 
etwa auch in anderen Punkten beobachten lassen. 
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Buch um die Wirkung gebracht wiirde, die es um seiner vielen scharf- 
sinnigen und treffenden Bemerkungen willen verdient. 


The Johns Hopkins University JOACHIM BUMKE 


Joachim Bumke, Wolframs Willehalm. Studien zur Epenstruktur 
und zum Heiligkeitsbegriff der ausgehenden Blitezeit (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter-Universitatsverlag, 1959. 207 pp. Germanische Biblio- 
thek herausgegeben von Richard Kienast und Richard von Kienle. 
3. Reihe: Untersuchungen und Einzeldarstellungen). THIS 
monograph, published as a Heidelberg “ Habilitationsschrift ” with 
a subvention from the German “ Forschungsgemeinschaft,” is divided 
into five chapters, namely “Die Lésung aus dem Zyklus,” “ Die 
epische Struktur,” “ Willehalm und der Reichsgedanke,” “ Gyburg 
und der Gotteskindschaftsgedanke,” and “ Wolfram und der Thiirin- 
ger Hof.” These titles do not indicate a marked degree of cohesion 
or singlemindedness of purpose on the part of the writer, any more 
than the subtitle of the book does. And indeed this type of unity 
cannot be said to characterize his treatise. Yet when one contem- 
plates the work in toto, it must be admitted that this dichotomy and 
desultoriness are not necessarily to be considered a disadvantage. 
What we have here is a study of some of the main problems sur- 
rounding this late-born romance (not epic) of the greatest of the 
German medieval poets. And indeed. these problems may be said to 
crystallize into a more or less unified inquiry centering in the appraisal 
and interpretation of a work which justly or unjustly (I still believe 
the former) has always remained in the shadow of Parzival. 

The author, who is now a member of the faculty of The Johns 
Hopkins University, is not willing to concede the inferiority of 
Willehalm as against Parzival. The difference between the two, he 
finds, is a difference of perspective. Whereas in Parzival the action 
is concentrated in and within the hero, and the external world repre- 
sents an emanation of his inward being, in Willehalm, on the other 
hand, the action itself, centering in the clash of two world-views as 
personified by the protagonists, is the point of departure. The next 
step, an attempt to find a place for Willehalm, from the structural 
point of view, in relation to chanson de geste and roman courtois, 
is beset with difficulties because we do not have the Bataille d’Aliscans 
which Wolfram used and can only venture conjectures. But we can 
agree with Bumke that Wolfram “detached the branche from the 
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cycle, made a self-sufficient whole out of a mere link in a chain, and 
pruned extraneous matter and characters,” giving the work a unity 
and cohesiveness of its own. But when he claims that “ der Willehalm 
ist durchaus die reifere, die geformtere und auch die gewaltigere 
Dichtung ” (p. 200), one may concede the first two adjectives but 
have one’s qualms about the third. Moreover, to this reviewer, both 
masterpieces of Wolfram are “ Auftragswerke,” t: use Ilugo Kuhin’s 
word, but not in any derogatory sense whatever. ‘J iey illustrate what 
a great master can do, even with an assigned ta: .. In the case of 
Willehalm the assigner may well have been Landgrave Herman’s 
successor, Ludwig IV. 

Much is made in the work of what Bumke terms the “ Reichs- 
gedanke ” and the “ Gotteskindschaftsgedanke,” vhich are irrecon- 
cilable but still go to the very heart of our romance. They appear in 
Willehalm’s martyrdom and in Gyburg’s practical sacrificial piety, 
respectively, and stamp the poem as one first and foremost of religious 
concern. But this religiosity—typical for Wolfram—would not 
neglect “schildes ambet ” and would find enough to do on earth 
which will merit a reward beyond. 

The question whether Willehalm is complete (or nearly so) or an 
unfinished torso is once more settled in favor of the latter alternative. 
And the time is determined (without appreciable new evidence) as 
the decade from 1216 (the year before Herman’s death) to 1226, 
with the major portion of the composition beginning in 1221, the 
year of Ludwig’s marriage to Elizabeth. This would make Willehalm 
clearly a work of Wolfram’s old age and set his death at around 1226. 

Bumke is doubtless right: Willehalm is both “ reif” and “ geformt.” 
There is much in it to endear it to us in our own troubled times, 
almost 750 years later:—its skilful blending of history, legend and 
pure fiction, its artistic form, its spirit of pure humanity which tran- 
scends mere tolerance, its high cultural and ethical level, and its 
assurance that the ideals it espouses are fitting and right. Some of 
these qualities, at least, must be credited to Wolfram’s genius. But 
most precious of all, perhaps, is that ineffably sad conviction, that 
dirge-like undertone that runs through Wolfram and Gottfried alike— 
call it leidenstriuwe if you will—, that God’s plan on earth can be 
realized only through lamentation and woe. 

The author’s German is clear, straightforward and pure—a pleas- 
ant change from the turgid language, full of barbarous foreignisms, 
often found in such treatises. 


University of Cincinnati EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
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*. . . the new Cassell’s Spanish 
Dictionary admirably meets 
contemporary student and 
teacher requirements. Compre- 
hensive in content, exact in 
definition, attractive in typog- 
raphy and sturdy in con- 
struction—it is, indeed, a com- 
pilation of first-class quality.” 
—Franklin B. Krauss, Head, 
Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State University 











CASSELL’S SPANISH DICTIONARY 


Spanish-English - English-Spanish 


Compiled by Edgar Allison Peers, Francesco A. Vinyals, 
José V. Barrag: 


4n, and Jorge Arturo Mora 


This is a completely new dictionary for the study of 
Spanish in all its forms. Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary 
recognizes that the Spanish of Latin America deserves 
prominence in such a compilation and gives it its 
due place, including the local usages of the different 
countries of South and Central America, along with 
the Castilian and the regional dialects of the mother 
country. Here is the language of the modern Spanish- 


speaking world; the phraseo 


logy born of political and 


social change and of technological advance. 


“ Here is a very much needed 
dictionary which not only 
translates words by giving dif- 
ferent synonyms but which 
gives the most common idio- 
matic use of those words in 
phrases and sentences. The 
attention given to Hispanic 
American meaazings is to be 


Angel del Rio, Senior 
Professor, Spanish Department, 
Columbia University 


CASSELL’S New Latin DICTIONARY 


Latin-English - English-Latin 


1,496 pages; Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 












“I would like to say that this 
is an excellent dictionary, well 
printed and well put together 
and I find it one of the most 
useful books in my library. 
You are to be congratulated 
upon offering this book to the 
American public.” 


—Sterling A. Stoudemire, 
Chairman, Department of 
Romance Languages, The 
University of North Carolina 


Completely revised by D. P. Sumpson, M. A., 
Head of the Classical Department, Eton College 


“ Mr. Simpson has made a systematic and 
intelligent use of new material. ... I 
strongly recommend this 


beginning students, and to Latinists gen- compani 


erally for handy use.” 


—Roy J. Deferrari, 
Catholic University of America 
900 pages; Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 





CASSELL’S 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


An entirely new lexicon in- 
cluding the colloquialisms and 
new words of modern Italian 
speech, as well as the obsolete 
words which occur in the works 
of the classic Italian authors. 


1,100 pages 
Plain, $7.00; 
Thumb-indexed, $7.75 





“An old reliable has now been made 
even more valuable and usable ...a 


for concise dictionary, which is a first-rate 





Also Available to Teachers on Approval 


THE NEW CASSELL’S 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Maintains the same high stand- 
ard of scholarship as the 
“ Breul,” yet incorporates the 
scientific, technical, and collo- 
quial terms of the past twenty 
years. Set in clear Roman type. 


1,272 pages 
Plain, $7.00; 
Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





ion for high school and college 
students of Latin.” 


—Norman T. Pratt, Jr., 
Indiana University 


CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Fifth revised edition. Contains 
,600 


1,308 pages 
Plain, $5.00; 
Thumb-indexed, $5.75 
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i : @ Permanent plastic slipcover 
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